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LOST ON THE TIDE. 
By J. T. Trowbridge, 
In Two CHaprers.—Cuapter I. 


The Kennebunk River flows into the sea between 


two long granite breakwaters, or piers, which | 


ward off the sand-bars and keep the channel open. 
Outside is the ocean, forever changing in sun 
and breeze and storm; within is a small, safe har- 


pp 


| ‘Now if we only get another letter from father! 

cried Paul. “He said he would write again in two 
| days, to let us know if he would be coming down 
| here to-morrow.” 

They did get the letter, and ran back with it 
joyfully to the village.wharf, where they had fas- 
tened their boat. 

“Oh, what a tide!” Paulexclaimed. ‘It’s run- 
ning like a race-horse yet, and there’s no sign of 
| its turning.” 

“You can’t pull against it; we shall have to 


bor for yachts and coasters and fishing-boats, in a | wait,” said little Tommy, repeating what he had 
broadening of the stream which becomes at high hgard his brother say at other times. 


tide a“Wiyefor steamers and 
ships. 

I said the river flows into 
the sea. I might have said, 
the sea flows into the river. 
Twice every day and night 
the tides come rushing impet- 
uously in, flooding the broad 
clam-beds, brimming the san- 
dy beaches, and overflowing 
the borders of the grassy 
flats, sometimes the flats 
themselves; then rushing out 
again as swiftly on their wild, 
mysterious errands. 

Near the mouth of the river 
are Ocean Bluff and Cape 
Arandel, delightful summer 
resorts, with their evergreen 
woods, berry-fields, long shin- 
ing beaches and sea-buffeted 
rocks. +t was here that Mrs. 
Paul Barden went to board, 


not many summers ago, in a 





Paul was 


ly for the boys. 
thirteen years old and Tom- 


nervous invalid, and Aunt 
Ann liad the care of her. Mr. 
sarden ran down from Bos- 
ton only once in a while, to 
spend a Sunday with his fam- 
ily. So it happened that the 
boys were left very much to 
themselves. 

They liked that. 
river, or on the sea-beach; fishing from the wharf 


before their door, or from the long granite pier; | 


boating, bathing, berrying, or watching the yachts 
and schooners as they entered or left the river, 
often against wind and tide; then launching their 
own little ships with paper sails; there were never 
two happier boys by the sea, where boys, I be- 
lieve, are always happy. 

And Paul took excellent care of his little broth- 
er. He managed somehow to have him with him 
wherever he went. Tommy was a brave little 
fellow, eager for every adventure; and he would 
never own that he was tired, until he would some- 
times lie down on the rocks, or among the blue- 
berry bushes, and fall asleep. 

They had the use of a boat, and nothing Paul 
liked better than to row up to the village and 
back again with the tide. He had done this one 
evening ‘after supper, and had a fine time, with 
the added pleasure of bringing home a letter from 
his father.. How proud and glad both boys were 
to have made their mother so happy! 

Two evenings later, they got Aunt Ann’s per- 
mission to try the same thing over again. Aunt 
Ann had learned to trust Paul in almost every- 
thing; and she did not know much about the tides. 

But the tide was later this evening, by nearly 
two hours. Paul himself had not fully considered 
that. It was, besides, about the time of the full 
moon, when the tides usually run very high. And 
a strong wind from the sea united with the attrac- 
tion of the sun and moon in heaping up the wa- 
ters. 

The tide was so well up that Paul thought it 
would turn in half an hour, when, in the cool twi- 
light, he pushed off his dory, with his little broth- 
er seated in the stern, sprang to the oars, and glee- 
fully rowed out into the swift current. 

Past the wharf; past the little harbor where the 
yachts and fishing boats lay ; past the flats which 
were fast becoming flooded; between the cool 
green shores, the boat shot with the speed impart- 
ed.to it by wind and tide and oars,—though the 
ows had little to do but to keep it in mid-stream. 


Playing in the sand by the! 


“But we can’t wait; this wharf will be nearly 
‘under water in a little while at this’ rate,” Paul 
answered. “Besides, there’s a fog blowing in, and 
we sha’n’t see any moon to-night.” 

“J aint afraid!” said Tommy, taking his seat in 
the stern. 

“Of course not!” And Paul pushed boldly off, 
turning his dory in the tranquil eddy between the 
wharves. “The tide must turn before long, and 
we can get home before it’s very dark, anyway.” 

“Aunt Ann won’t care,” said Tommy. 

“No. But I don’t want to make mother sick !” 
Paul replied. ‘I think I can work my way back, 


So sure he was of being able to do this, that it 
did not occur to him that they might better leave 
their dory at the wharf and walk home. It was 
only a mile by the river-road. 

“T aint afraid of a tussle with the tide!” cried 


around the end of the next wharf. 
The tussle had begun. How fast the oars flew! 
how the water splashed! 


little Tommy, from his seat in the stern. 

Paul was too breathless to speak. The current 
was powerful around the end of the wharf. It 
actually carried the dory back with it for a few 
seconds. Then Paul, by putting forth all his 
boyish strength, began to make headway against 
it. 

Slowly! but the pull was a short one; and after 
a struggle he found himself in the next eddy. 

“I never saw such a tide!” he gasped out, paus- 
ing to wipe the sweat from his face. “I'll rest a 
minute.” 

He was wise enough to get out on the next 
wharf and haul the dory around it. After that 
he had a broad sheet of water to row in, where he 
could keep out of the strong current. 

But, in the windings of the river, the current 
runs most powerfully, now near one shore, now 
near the other; and Paul, as he kept on, had often 
| to cross and row against it. 





|. Besides, the wind was blowing hard. Thick hack to surer footing, wind and tide together gave | 





Paul, pulling with all his might to get his dory | 





grew so dark that he often got into the swiftest 
part of the current before seeing where he was. 

For a long while nothing was said. Paul was 
too busy or too scant of breath to talk. Then, as 
they were traversing a broad spread of the tide, 
where rowing would have been easy but for the 
; wind, he said, cheerily,— 





































| “his letter will be worth reading when mother 

gets it, won’t it, Tommy ?” 

Tommy made no reply. 

| quietly in the stern of the dory, and his Nead was 
} 


on his breast. 
; *You all right, Tommy ? 


He had sunk down 


>” 


cried Paul. 

Still no answer,—for a very good reason. Tom- 

| my was fast asleep. 

| “Let him sleep!” muttered Paul. “He can't 
help me any by keeping awake. Some boys would 

| get scared and cry! Anything but a bawling baby 

|in a boat!” And once more he tugged at the oars. 

| At the cnd of another twenty minutes, he said, 


if I keep out of the current, along by the shores.” ‘“‘Wake up now, Tommy. We are almost there!” 


But Tommy was in one of his heavy slumbers, 
from which nothing short of a good shaking could 
ever rouse him. 

“Never mind!” said Paul. ‘No use of troub- 
ling him till I get the boat ashore.” 

He was now in the little harbor where the yachts 
were. But to reach the beach where he kept his 
dory, he had to pass the wharf. 


|} The wharf is built well out into the channel, 
“J don’t care if you do spatter me!” said heroic | which is there so narrowed that the tide sweeps by 
| its slimy timbers with tremendous force. Paul 


found that his worst struggle was to come. Still 
he might have conquered, if he had not been quite 
worn out already. 

As it was, after pulling a while with all his 
might, in the fog, against wind and waves, he gave 
up reaching the sandy shore beyond, and rowed in 
towards the wharf. The edge of it, owing to the 
high tide, was under water, so that he could not lay 
hold of it with his hands. And the current whirled 
the boat about the moment he stopped rowing. 

Holding on to an oar with one hand, he kept 
| the boat near the wharf, while he caught up the 
| painter with the other. Then he dropped the oar 

and jumped out. What happened next he never 
| quite understood, and he could never explain. 

He remembered that he found himself on one 
of the outer timbers of the wharf.. It was slip- 
pery, with a rounding edge; and the river was 
| rushing over it. Then, just as he was stepping 





The boys laughed and shouted with excitement, clouds and fog rolled in from the sea; and it soon | a sudden tug at the rope in his hands. 





Instead of going backwards, he was jerked sud- 
denly forward. To save himself from plunging 
headlong into the water, he instinctively threw 
down his hands and made a clutch at the timber. 

He did save himself. But what had happened ? 
And the boat? The 
The boat, and Tommy still fast 
asleep in it. 

Paul screamed 
as he saw it shoot 
away in the fog; 
scrambled wild- 
ly after it ; nearly 
lost his footing 
again,onthe par- 
tially overflowed 
wharf; and at 
last found him- 
selfalone,amillst 
darkness and a 
noise of rushing 
wind and waves, 
with no boat and 
no little brother 
in sight. 

‘Tommy !* he 
called, as loud as 
he could. 

But no Tom- 
my replied. He 
was sleeping soundly through it all; 
as unconscious of the stream carry- 
ing him away as he was of his 
brother left terror-stricken on the 


He had no rope in his hand. 
boat was gone! 


wharf. 
Paul ran tor help. But now he 
stifled his stigi@ks, thinking, ‘I 






mustn't frighten mother |" 
“OQ Mr. Abel! is that you ?”” he cried. 

Mr. Abel kept the cottage where 
Mrs. Barden boarded. “I've been 
waiting for you, boys,” he said. 
“Your a is concerned about you. 
But I tofl her you would get home 
all right. Where's Tommy ?” 

“Gone! gone with the boat! It 
got away!”” And in a few hurried 
words the frightened boy told his 
story. 

“Well! I never heard of anything 
like that!” was Mr. Abel’s comment. ‘But don’t 
take on so. T'll get another boat—somewhere— 
let me see! ‘There's boats enough, if I could only 
get a pair of oars. Oars are all locked up at this 
time of night.” 

“But we must hurry! before mother knows!” 
said Paul. 

“Of course. She has gone to bed, I believe. 
You had better go and let your aunt know you’ve 
got back. And tell her Tommy is in no danger. 
We can find him.” 

“But if he should wake up, and be frightened !” 

“All the better,” said Mr. Abel. “Then we 
shall hear him call.” 

“But he might tumble overboard!” said Paul. 

‘We'll hope he won’t do that,” Mr, Abel an- 
swered. ‘I think I'd better get a lantern. Then 
I'll see what I can do for oars.” 

While he was getting ready to start, Paul ran to 
the door, where he found Aunt Ann waiting for 
him. 

“What made you so long? 
happened? Where is Tommy ?” 

She uttered question after question, in whispers, 
before Paul could answer a word. Then he whis- 
pered in reply,— 

“Tommy is asleep in the boat.» The tide is so 
strong I can’t bring it in; but Mr. Abel is going to 
help me. Here’s a letter for mother !’? And with- 
out giving his aunt any more alarming informa- 
tion, he hastened to rejoin Mr. Abel. 

But she followed, and found them in the kitchen. 
Mr. Abel was explaining the situation to his wife, 
while he lighted his lantern. “Lucky the tide 
wasn’t running the other way,” he said. “it 
might have carried ‘him right out to sea.” 

Aunt Ann overheard that. “Who? Tommy ?” 
she demanded. ‘Has the tide carried him away ?” 

It wasn't possible to keep the truth from her any 
longer. 

“O Paul!” she said, reproachfully. “I thought 
you such a careful boy! How could you let such 
a thing happen to your little brother ?” 

“I don’t know! Icouldn't help it!” And the 
poor fellow tried to explain again how it all oc 
curred, 





Why, what has 
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“Your mother won't sleep a wink all night, if 
she knows,” said Aunt Ann. ‘She can’t bear it.” 
“She needn't know. Take the letter to her, and 


tell her it is so late—and we got a little wet—you | 


think Tommy and I had better not go in to bid 


| what kiud of sugar?” 
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“Why, Ann will not like the remedy for her cough; 
but put sugar enough on the pill, she’ll take it eagerly,” 
Miss Bagley explained. 

“Perhaps so,” said Mrs. Manu, thoughtfully; **but 


she’s at a party and becomes a partner in a play to the 
first fellow who asks ber,” said Frank. ‘As Nel says, 
it'll have to be ‘first come, first served.’ The first fel- 
low that asks her gets her, and the rest of us must not 
grumble.” 


“Trip to Europe,” was Miss Bagley's laughing re “Look at Jake, boys, will you,” said Archie, laugh- 


her handkerchief at ber eyes. But that made it all the 
easier for Jake, who walked up to her and said, ‘‘How 
do you do, Aunt Bagley? The stage has come, and I 
guess we'd better get right in and hurry home.” And 
he took up her satchel and shawl-strap and travelling- 


her good-night. We shall certainly find him, | 
sha'n’t we, Mr. Abel?” Paul asked, in great dis- 
tress. 

“No doubt on’t,” said Mr. Abel. 

“I suppose J was to blame for letting them go,”’ | ly 
said Aunt Ann. “Bat I didn’t know about the 
tide.” 

“How long we are starting!” Paul exclaimed. 
**Can’t I be finding some oars ?”” 

“We shall have to borrow Capt. Ball’s,” said 
Mr. Abel. “But they're locked up in his back- | 
room, and I guess he’s abed.” gan. “Ann, that cough of yours doesn’t seem to get 

Capt. Ball was abed. But he got up quickly, | any better, does it?” 
and when he found his neighbor at the door with 
a lantern and a strange story of a lost boy, he has- 
tened to bring out his oars. 

“You can take my dory; and I’! go with you,” 
he said, ‘“‘if you’ll give me a minute to dress.” 

“Come on!” said Mr. Abel. “We'll be getting 
the boat off. There’s no need of your going, my 
boy,” he said to Paul, as they hastened down to 
the shore. ‘You can’t do any good.” 

“But I must go!” Paul exclaimed, resolutely. 
“Think I can stop at home while you are hunting 
up the river for my little brother ?” 


ply. 

| “Trip to Europe!” Mrs. Mann repeated, with a huge 
exclamation point in ber voice. 

“There's your sugar,’ Miss Bagley proceeded, calm- 
; “and enough of it to make the pill acceptable, I'll 
venture to say. She’s been longing to go abroad for 

the last two years.” 

The same evening, Miss Bagley’s plan was made 
known to Mr. Mann, and met with his approval. “And 
now,” said be, ‘*the sooner she leaves school the bet- 
ter; so we will administer the pill to-morrow.” 

Accordingly, the next day, at dinner, Mr. Mann be- 


“No, papa,”’ Ann reluctantly admitted; “but then it 
doesn’t seem to get any worse, either.” 
“Tam not sure of that. 





At any rate, it is really a 
matter of doubt whether your cough ever will be bet- 
ter, if you continue to contine yourself to your books.” 

“But, papa,” Ann began to protest, eagerly, “I’m 
studying for the examination, you know.” 

“Yes; and as long as you stay in school you wil! be 
tempted to overwork ; that’s just the trouble.” 

“Why, papa, you don’t mean——you cannot want” 
——and Ann choked and stopped. 

“Yes, 1 do want, and that very much,—for your life 
may depend upon it,—that you should leave schvol im- 

“Well, you can hold the lantern,” said Mr. Abel, mediately,” sald her father, earnestly. 

‘and keep a look-out. Guess your eyes are as a dts Pree aE, cn — — 
i “There! there! pray don’t cry, until I’m through,” 
sharp as anybody's. ? ; said her father. ‘‘As I have said, I want you to leave 

Capt. Ball came tramping atter them down to] gohool immediately, and then I want you to try what 
the beach, buttoning his jacket. He had an extra | change of air will do for you; and so, in a few weeks, 
paddle to steer with. Mr. Abel pulled the oars, | we will start for Europe.” 
and Paul with the lantern perched himself on his| ‘“O papa!” Ann again exclaimed, but this time in a 
knees in the bow. very different tone. 

With its circle of light moving before it over the| “Yes, we will go to Europe and try and lose the 
foggy water, the dory glided past the whari, and | Cush on the way,” said Mr. Mann. “And more than 
entered the lake-like expanse beyond. ‘The little | pana ; mae thang ~ oe ‘sce ereiesc rate aden: 

P | your cousins to go with us? 
harbor was brimmed, and the flats were tlhooded. | ~ a 
1" : ae 3 | “It would be just delightful, papa! 
The creeks on each side making into it were like “I thought so,” said her father. ‘Well, which boy 
broad rivers. shall it be?” 

Shading his eyes with one hand, while he stead- | “Ob dear!” exclaimed Ann, an expression of pro- 
ied his lantern on the prow with the other, Paul | found perplexity coming over ber face. “I’m sure I 
peered with anxious face into the gloom. | don’t know. If one of the boys had only some time 
rescued me from danger, or done me some unusual 
favor, it would afford a sufficient reason for taking 
him in preference to either of the others. But, you 
see, not one of them has ever done a particularly 

heroic thing, that I know of,—certainly not for me,— 
| and at the same time, they are all just as gallant and 
attentive as they can be.” 

“H’m! I never yet saw the boy in his teens that 
wouldn't show off his best to a good-looking girl-cous- 
in,” said Aunt Ann, who was not an admirer of boys 








. (To be continued.) 
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Through peace and strife, though joy and sorrow, 
Our loving God will lead us on, 

And make each he the promise of a morrow, 
Reflecting sweetly in its dawn 
The glory of the perfect worn, 


If we but walk the varied ways of time, 
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ing, and pointing at Jacob with his nut-pick. 


his cousin, don’t he?” 


am I doing now, Archie?” 
“Doing? 


Ann’s coming as the rest of you are.” 


own to be quite irresistible. 





laugh. 


haps I'd go and see the fun.” 

“Won't enter the lists, hey ?”” Frank persisted. 

“No; why should I? 
now. 
done.” 
Corning, after the guests had gone. 
heart in the lot, and I know it. 
ple will find it out, too.” 


bit as good as the new one.” 


ess. 


their toilets. 


blacked his boots. 


laughing. 


overcoat; “I’m not the sort of a fellow girls like.” 





“He 
looks happy and interested at the prospect of seeing 


Jake, who was sitting almost behind the stove, looked 
rather embarrassed as the public attention was thus 
directed towards him, and said, deprecatingly, ‘‘What 


That’s just it; you’re not doing anything, 
or saying anything. You sit there, more like an old 
man who is thinking of dead and buried people, than 
like a young fellow thinking of seeing a pretty cousin.” 

“Of course, I am as glad, in my way, that Cousin 


“Jake’s way won’t ever be apt to succeed with the 
ladies, will it, boys?” said Ben, who considered his 


“Thinking of going down tothe cars Thursday, to 
take your chance with the rest of us, Jake?” Frank 
inquired, with a quizzical air that made the others 


“Well,” said Jake, blushing a little, as he always 
did when teased by bis cousins, “I was thinking per- 


There are too many of you 
I shall want to see who gets her, and how it’s 


‘Never mind how they tease you, Jake,” said Mrs. 
“You’ve.the best 
Some day other peo- 


The eagerly-anticipated Thursday came, and the 
boys, having prevailed upon their tutor to grant them 
a holiday in honor of the occasion, devoted the day to 
preparations for Cousin Ann’s reception and enter- 
tainment. Bright and early, Archie began the “spruc- 
ing-up”’ of the old buggy, his efforts being attended 
with euch success that, as he declared, ‘it looked every 


Later on, Ben rolled out the new buggy and gave it 
a thorough dusting; while, up the road, Nelson did 
the same to his buggy, and still a little further up the 
road, Frank’s phaeton was undergoing a sitoilar proc- 


An hour before train-time found a well-groomed 
horse attached to each conveyance, while the boys 
were each of them putting the finishing touches to 
Even Jake, catching the infection of the 
hour, put on his Sunday suit and whistled softly as he 


“Why don’t you bitch up the horse, Jakey, and try 
your hand at cutting-out for once?” his mother asked, 


“TI can’t do it, mother,” said Jake, putting on his 


Jake walked to the depot and found his four cousins 


cloak, and led the way, followed by Miss Bagley, who 
seemed too much overcome, with the surprise and re- 
lief his sudden appearance occasioned, to say a word. 

“Wonder if she’s cold?” thought Jake, as they 
started, feeling himself the chilliness of the night air; 
and, rather to his own surprise, he found himself say- 
ing, ‘‘Are you cold, Miss Bagley? Hadn’t you better 
put your cloak around you?” 

The stage clattered so that he could not hear her re- 
ply, but he felt ber reach out for the cloak, which he 
helped her adjust, to the best of his ability. 

“Ought to say something, I suppose,” was the next 
suggestion of Jake’s polite heart; so, acting upon it, 
he shouted out, “Leave ’em all well at home, ma’am ?” 
But, between her mufflings and the noise of the stage, 
he could only guess at her answer. 

“She isn’t much at talking,” he thought, and so he 
considerately proceeded to substitute remarks for 
questions; as “Pretty cold weather for March,” and 
“Father’s been laid up with rheumatism six weeks; 
just getting about again.”’ 

Even while trying to beguile the time in this way, the 
ride seemed long to poor Jake. He helped Miss Bagley 
alight; guided her up the piazza-steps and ushered 
her into the sitting-room. Then, depositing the lug- 
gage on one chair, he quickly drew up another nearer 
the stove, and said, ‘“‘Now, Aunt Bagley, please sit here 
and get warm, while I go and call mother.” 

“Dear me! And it wasn’t little Ann, Charles meant 
at all!’ said Mrs. Corning, when Jake announced the 
guest. “Well, well, I’m surprised myself. But you 
did just right to bring her here, Jakey.”” And then 
she went in tou welcome Miss Bagley. 

She returned in a very few moments, her face so 
abounding in smiles that she looked the personifica- 
tion of hospitality, and said, ‘Now, Jakey, you go in 
and talk to her, while I help Polly dish the supper.” 

Jake obediently went back to the sitting-room, won- 
dering, on the way, “‘what more there was to talk 
about.” 

He entered, and saw, in the chair he had placed for 
Miss Bagley, only that lady’s shawl, bonnet and veil. 
‘Mother must have had her go up stairs to get ready 
for supper,” thought Jake, glad to have the impend- 
ing conversation postponed, and he stepped briskly 
forward in order to get comfortably settled in his fa- 
vorite chair, before Miss Bagley should return. 

This chair was ou the other side of the stove and in 
the shadow, so that Jake did not see, until almost upon 
it, that it had already an occupant, and, to his addi- 
tional amazement, the occupant was, not Miss Bagley, 
but his Consin Ann! 

“Why, Cousin Ann!” he exclaimed, half in doubt 
whether it really was Cousin Ann, or a vision, ‘is that 
you?” 

“Yes, Jake, it’s really I,” Ann answered, laughing 
at the question. 
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HER FOUR BOY COUSINS! < 


“Well, I've no doubt they do,” said Aunt Ann, com- 


If ever a name met with the cordial disupprobation 
of its possessor, it was Ann Manu’s. She was named 
after her mother’s oldest sister, Miss Aun Bagley, but 
“Ann Bagley isn’t half as bad,” she often said. “It's 
bad evough, but Ann Mann has such a ridiculous Chi- 
nese jingle about it, that 1 don’t wonder that people 
often laugh when they hear it for the first time.” 

Anno and her father, mother and Aunt Ann lived 
a very happy life together in a pleasant city home. A 
brother or sister the young girl never had, but she 
was rich in boy cousins. 

There were five of these delightful relatives. They 
were the sons of Mr. Mann’s four sisters, and lived 


only balf a day's journey by rail from the city in which 
their fair cousin resided. 
They consisted of Benjamin and Archibald Dutton, 


} 


| boys please be sure and meet her at the depot?” 


aged respectively, at the time of our story, eighteen | 


and sixteen; Nelson Knight, aged seventeen; Frank 
Green, aged sixteen; and last, and least—in bis own 
opinion and in that of everybody else except his mothb- 
e's—Jacob Corning, who was fifteen, a very studious, 
homely and bashful boy. 

Not a daughter was in either family. So when Ann 
went to spend her vacations among her sisterless cous- 
ins, she was the recipient of their undivided attentions. 

Ann was studying diligently, preparatory to the ex- 
aminations which she hoped were to result in her 
promotion at school, when she took a severe cold. 
Pneumonia set in. For hours her life hung by a thread, 
bat ber strong constitution carried ber over the crisis, 
and then she was left with a dismal, wearing cough. 
She took cough-syrups until the very mention of them 
nauseated her, and she ate cough-drops upon the rec- 
ommendation of anxious friends, and still she coughed 
and grew thinner every day. 

“l am getting very uneasy about Ann’s cough,” said 
Mrs. Mann to her sister, one day, two months later. 
“Since ber sickness she has cougbed coustantly, and it 
seems to me to have a more hollow sound every day.” 

“Of course it has; and I must say, I think it is a sin 
the way you and Charles are letting the child go on,” 
said Mises Bagley, who was always very opinionated 
when the welfare of her beloved namesake was con- 
cerned. 

“Goon? What do you mean?” 

“I mean,” Miss Bagley replied, ‘“‘you've let her go 


back to school and study herself to death, for that ex- | than wiry any of the rest of us should. 
amination she’s always talking about. It's home from | to visit us all, and Uncle Charles doesn’t say she’s go- 


school, off with her things, and study, study, study, 
till dinner-time; and after dionegs, “it’s hurry upstairs 


and study, study, study again till bed-time. Now if I can get at Cousin Ann first, I shall take her home 


what possible chance has she to get rid of her cough?” 
“You know, Ano,” Mrs. Mann protested, in self- 


defence, “I opposed ber going back to school at all this | was in my mind when you spoke. So I guess I'll take 


year; but she was so beart-broken about it that I final- 
ly gave way. You are right, I am sure, and she will 
probably uot get rid of ber cough until she leaves 
schovl; but how to induce ber to do so, and not make 
her miserable, I'm sure I don’t know.” 

“Sugar-coat tbe pill,” eald Miss Bagley, senten- 
Uonsly, 

What de gan mean?” aeked Mra, Mann, 


rae > : | She will take the afternoon train, and it will therefore | 
witbin a stone's throw of each other, in a country town, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


and tied him securely; while Frank, being at a loss 
what disposition to make, for the time being, of his 
horse, catching sight of Jake, called out,— 

“Here, Jake, get in and hold Bill, while I get out— 
there’s a good fellow!” and Jake, always ready to ac- 
commodate, did as he was asked. 

The whistle sounded in the distance, and soon the 
train stopped at the platform. 

The cousins started forward. There were a large 
number of lady-passengers getting off the cars, and 
each was carefully scrutinized by the boys. 

“She hasn’t come!’ said Frank, as the last lady 
passed them. 

‘Not unless she was in the first car, and got off fur- 
be dark when she arrives. So, as she is timid even | ‘her up, and has gone into the waiting-room,” said 
about taking the stage alone so late, will one of the | Nelson. 

All four, accordingly, ran to the waiting-room. Ben 
reached the door first, and opening it wide enough to 
heard the letter read. ‘‘There’s good news for ue fel- | admit his head, looked in and saw, by the dim light of 
lows, Ben.” | a solitary lamp, a lady, wearing a heavy shawl, a large 

“That’s so!” said Ben, heartily. “We must go poke-bonnet and a black lace veil. 
round after tea and tell the rest of the boys.” | “Whew!” ejaculated Ben, quickly withdrawing his 

In the evening, accordingly, Ben and Archie went | head. “It’s Aunt Ann —I know her dress! We're 
the rounds of the relatives with the joyful tidings that | sold!” 

Cousin Ann was coming to make a visit. Each boy, | “Let's get away before she sees us,’’ said Archie. 
as the news reached him, joined those who had brought | And, with one accord, they beat a hasty retreat. 

it, in carrying it to the next family, until they found “Here I am, boys; wait! I’m afraid to go alone!” 
themselves, all together, in Aunt Delia Corning’s sit- | called the forsaken ‘‘old one,” in a shrill voice. She 
ting-room. There, while they regaled themselves with | bad seen Ben’s head, and started in a moment for the 
apples and nuts, they laid plans for Ann’s visit. | door of the waiting-room. There she called again, 

“In the first place,” said Ben, who, by reason of his | “‘Benjamin' Archie! I’m here!” 
seniority, always assumed the leadership among his | The boys did not seem to hear, but jumped into their 
cousins, “in the first place, I’ll take the new buggy | buggies and drove off as rapidly as possible. 
and meet her.” “You don’t catch me playing the agreeable to a crusty 

“That’s cool!” cried Archie. ‘Going to do the hos- | old maid!’ said Ben, as he drove off at a fast trot. 
pitality for all of us, and all by yourself at that! No, “Next time we'll ask uncle to specify whether he 
sir. I guess I'll go along. Plenty of room for three in | means old Aun or young Ann. Get up, there!”’ said 
the new buggy.” | Archie, following his brother’s example. 

“I guess you won't!” said Ben, emphatically but “Guess she'll bave to overcome her maiden timidity, 
good-humoredly. ‘It’s my place, as the oldest cousin, | and take the stage,” said Nelson, as he started off. 
to do the hospitality, as you say; and I’m not going| ‘*What’s up, anyhow?” Jake asked, in bewilder- 
shares on my rigbts, sir.”’ | ment, as Frank took the reins from him. 

“Then I'll tell you what I shall do. 


poseaiy. “Anyway, what I am getting at is, it is no 
test of what they really are, or of what their manners 
really are, the way they act towards you, or, for the 
matter of that, towards any pretty girl.” 

“[ wonder if the boys really do just polish up their 
manners, as they do their boots, for the benefit of the 
girls,” thought Ann, as they went upstairs. “I wish I 
could think of some good way to test them and find 
out.” 

A few days after this conversation, Mrs. Dutton re- 
ceived a letter from her brotber,which read as follows: 

“Dear Sister :—If convenient, Ann will run down 
for a few days’ visit among you all next Thursday. 


“Hurrah for Cousin Ann!” cried Archie, when he 





I'll spruce up | 





| 





and looking at Lim with sparkling eyes. 
thought it was Aunt Ann, and so, thinking I was old, 
and alone, and frightened, it was all the nobler of you 
to take such pains to be kind to me, and all the meaner 
of the other boys to desert me and pretend they didn’t 
hear me call. 


“If that-don’t beat all!” said Jake, blushing to the 


roots of his hair, at the realization of having, for once 
in his life, been betrayed into playing the gallant. “1 


—I thought”—and confusion overwhelmed him. 
£ 


“Yes, you dear, yood, splendid old Jake!”’ said Ann, 
leaving ber seat, and coming and standing before bim, 
“I know you 


You are just splendid, Jake!” 
“What did you do it for, anyway?” asked Jake, 


anxious to get his cousin off the complimentary track, 


“T’ll tell you that to-morrow night when the other 
boys are here. I’ve asked Aunt Delia to invite them 


over for that purpose,” said Ann, smiling. 


“Cousin Ann at your house! Pshaw! You’re fool- 
ing!’ Ben said, the next morning, when Jake told 


them, and gave his mother’s invitation. 


Come and see for yourself,’’ Jake replied. 
In the evening, accordingly, the four cousins pre- 
sented themselves at Jake’s door, and were received 


by their Cousin Ann, who was attired in Miss Bagley’s 


heavy shawl, and had her bright face framed in Miss 
Bagley’s big bonnet, now worn without a veil, how- 
ever. 

“Tt’s a trick, and an unfair trick, too!” cried Frank. 

“Yes, it was a trick on you, boys,” Ann admitted; 
‘but not an unfair trick, because I had a good motive 
in it.” 

And then Ann told them what Aunt Ann had said 
about boys’ gallantry. She had not been willing to ae- 
cept it. Still, aunt was so positive, that after a little 
thought she concluded she would see how they would 
treat her, if they supposed it was Aunt Ann herself 
who had come, and so, with the consent of her father 


|and mother and Aunt Ann, she had disguised her- 


self as the latter. 
Then she told them,how disappointed she was when 
they turned their backs upon her, a lonely old lady, 


| as they had every reason to think she was, and would 


“Why, we've been a lot of idiots, and taken for | not even stop when she called. She also told them 


the old buggy, and represent the family by going after | granted Uncle Charles meant Cousin Ann; that’s all!” | how she swiftly followed them when they went off, 


Cousin Ann in that,” said Archie. answered Frank, reseutfully. 
“Now, see here,” said Nelson; “‘just because Uncle | “And who did he mean?” Jake inquired, bis per- 
Charlies happened to write to Aunt Mary, there’s no | plexity deepening. 
more reason why you fellows should meet Cousin Ann “Why, be meant that antiquated old maid, Aunt Bag- 
ley; that’s who! I guess the stage is good enough for 
| her, or any other old maid,” replied Frank. “Won't 
Now I say, ‘first come, first | you ride up?” he added, as Jake was jumping out. 


She's going 


ing to your house first. 


served.’ So I'm going to drive down to the depot, and “No, thank you,” said Jake, “I guess not. Good- 
night.” 
with me.” As the boys drove off, the forlorn old one-horse stage 
“Capital idea, Nel!” said Frank; ‘“‘and just what | came up. 


| “It is a spooky old concern,” thought Jake; “I won- 
the phaeton and drive down too, and try my luck at | der if she'll really be afraid? I’ve a great mind”— 
cutting you all out.” |and then he started off for the waiting-room. Miss 

“Some! come! It seems to me it’s going to make it | Bagley was not Outside, so Jake went softly to the 
rather embarrassing for Cousin Ann to find us all at | window and looked in. There she was, to be sure, 
the station, Why, she will have to choose which one | and—Crying, as true as I live!” he said to himself, 
she'll go home with,” said Ben, who was perceptibly | and, without hesitating, be pushed open the door and 
chagrined at the turn affairs had taken, } went in, 








"No reason why it sheuld be, any more than when | Mien Bagley did not look up ae he entered; she kept 


and stood near enough to overhear some of their last re- 
marks, and how badly they made her feel. Further- 
more, she told them how Jake had come to the rescue, 
and taken her home with him, and entertained ber on 
the way, thinking, all the time, that she was Aunt Ann; 


| and that she considered Jake a real hero, and a cousin 





to be proud of. 

“How’d you happen to be talking about manners 
and tests and all that stuff, anyway?’ asked Ben, after 
a gloomy silence. 

“I’m just coming to that,” said Ann. ‘You see, 
papa is going to take me to Europe next month, on ac 
count of my cough, and he said that I might invite one 
of you to go with us. I told him I didn’t know which 


one to invite, you were all so gallant and good; and 
then Aunt Ann said what I’ve told you, and, as I have 
said, I made up my mind to put you to the test, and” —— 
“And Jake goes to Europe!” cried the boys, in a 
chorus, 
"¥en," said Ann, amiling, “that’s it exactly, Jake, 
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if he will accept father’s invitation, will go to Europe 
with us, and I am sure he wiil make a delightful com- 
panion.” 


And for years, at all the family-gatherings, the boys | break up the ice within one hundred feet around the 
Tiger, thus rendering it impossible for an attacking 
test to which their gallantry had been put—and by party, marching out on the ice, to get aboard. 


were badgered and mortified by sly allusions to the | 


which it had been weighed in the balance and found 
wanting. MarrTHa T. FREEMAN. 
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For the Companion. 


A SONG OF THE WHEAT. 


Over the wheat the oriole flew, 

A flash of flame; and he shook the dew 

From his wings and sang, in the morn so sweet, “ 
Over the wheat, over the wheat. | 
Over the wheat the warm wind blew, 
And flocks of swallows of dusky hue 
Came in the twilight wheeling fleet 
Over the wheat, over the wheat. 


Over the wheat the darkness flowed, 

And the twinkling lamp of the fire-fly glowed 
All night long, in the hovering heat, 

Over the wheat, over the wheat. 


Over the wheat the soft rain fell, 
The dust and the heat and the drought to quell; 
Cool its murmurous pulses beat 
Over the wheat, over the wheat. 


Over the wheat the long hours passed 
‘Till ripe for the harvest it stood at last; 
So slow, so sure, so strange, so sweet, 
Groweth in silence the goiden wheat. 


Over the wheat the silent sky 

Opened out to the stars so high; 

Under the wheat the silent ground 

Deepened down to the dark profound. 

And the birds that over the wheat-field flew 

Could tell of its secret as much as yeu; 

For never a wise man lived who knew 

How out of the dark and the light it grew. 
ANNA BOYNTON AVERILL. 





For the Companion. 


TALES OF OLD SHIPS AND SAILORS. 
An Attempt at Capture. 


Fifty and sixty years ago, all the fishing from Glou- 
cester and Cape Ann, Massachusetts, except that to the 
Grand Banks, was done in what were called “pinkeys.” 
These were little craft of from cight to twenty-five 
tons burden, carrying forcsail and mainsail only. They 
were without rail, or bulwarks, the sole guard being a 
low waist, not over six or eight inches high, but were 
made with what was termed “standing room” sunk in- 
to the deck. The “‘cuddy,” containing two berths, 
was well forward; and there was in most of them a 
brick fireplace for cooking, just abaft the foremast. 

Following the “pinkeys’’ came the ‘‘jiggers,” craft 
of thirty tons burden, or rising, rigged at first much 
like the “piukey,’? but subsequently furnished with 
bowsprits. And from these the transition has been a 
gradual one, constantly improving, to the present fine 
clipper-modelled schooner of the fishing fleet. 

In the year 1838, the owners of the *pinkey” Tiger 
determined to send Aer—iu Cape Ann language a ves- 
sel named John may be spoken of as her—on what 
was then a new venture, after herring, to Newfound- 
land. In those days, such a voyage was deemed a 
risky undertaking; and the owners applied to Skipper 
“Jim” Patillo to take command of the Tiger. 

This wasa trip after Patillo’sown heart. He accepted 
the invitation at once. Already he was well known to 
the Province fishermen as ‘“‘a roaring Yankee, brim- 
ful of fight and sauciness;”’ while the Cape Ann men 
looked upon him as the most plucky champion of their 
“rights” in the “Bay,’’—as the old fishermen term the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

Patillo had for crew on this trip five Gloucester fish- 
ermen, among them Edward Cavendish and Jack Dor- 
man, also a colored lad, caJled ‘‘Sam.” 

Unlike most seafaring men, Patillo was somewhat of 
a sportsman, and enjoyed a huntashore. Having heard 
that the forests of Newfoundland abounded with deer, 
bear and other game, he took five muskets with him 
and shipped a keg of gunpowder, intending to vary 
the usual monotony of sea food with frequent venison 
roasts and “doughnuts” fried in bear’s fat. 

It was the 20th of November when the pinkey ar- 
rived in Fortune Bay, Newfoundland. On the night 
after anchoring there, the weather turned so bitterly 
cold that the bay froze over, all about the vessel, to the 
depth of four or five inches, solid ice! 

This looked like the end of the voyage; and the 
chances were that the pinkey might remain ice-bound 
through the winter. Nothing daunted at this pros- 
pect, the crew set to work and cut holes in the ice, 
through which they fished for herring, and in three 
days caught a full fare. 

The pinkey remained frozen in, hard and fast as a 
post, with miles of unbroken ice between her and the 
open sea. Meantime, her stock of provisions was fast 
disappearing. 

The Tiger lay—held by the ice—within three miles 
of the shore. The treaty, or rather law, of that time 


and it not only commanded the piukey’s deck, but the 
| ice all about the vessel. 


his crew of five men, with “Sam,’’ together, and made 
them each swear, that he would obey orders and fight 
for the Tiger, to the death, if required. 


| seen rounding the point, outside of Folly Cove. 


| powder, and lay lots of balls handy.” 


-| of powder in the hold, laid a train of tow from it and 
stationed the young negro at the fire-place. 


and tend the fire. 
hear me sing out, ‘Toucher off, Sam!’ you take one of 
the brands here and fire that tow. 
mind ye, Sam. 
and roast ye on that fire!” 


edge of the ice outside, thirty-five men were seen to 
land from them, all fully armed with muskets and cut- 
lasses. 


Next, the bellicose skipper sent three men to cut and 


a 
Then, with a zeal worthy of a better cause, he called 


Such was the Cape Ann “grit’’ of that date! 
On one of the first days of March, five boats were 


“There comes Gaydon, my boys!” cried Patillu. 
Load up your guns. Take each of you a pint of 


He then summoned Sam below, and placing the keg 


“Now, Sam,” quoth the skipper, “you stand here 
Keep your ears open, and if ye 





Don’t you fail, 
If you fail me, I’ll come down here | 


This desperately resolute man was determined to 


blow up the J7iger and all on board her, sooner than 
let Gaydon take her. 


The boats came nearer; and on their reaching the 


Certainly no greater compliment could have 


*“sneak-thief's trick.” 


middie of April, when the ice in the bay broke up. 
Patillo then stood away for Brunet, where he put in. 
‘The seizure of the papers was an awkward thing; and 
he did not like to sail for home witliout them. 


eighteen miles from Brunet, he got in his boat with 
Cavendish, the following morning, and rowed round 
into the harbor; leaving Cavendish with the bout at the | 
wharf, he then went up to Gaydon’s house. 
vant-girl came to the door, in response to his knock. 


clear, peremptory voice, which resounded through the 
house. 


time Gaydon’s little daughter came to the door, and 
timidly asked the skipper what he wanted. 


asked whether she could not answer his questions. 
see Mr. Gaydon himself.” 


asheet, with a cocked pistol in his hand, but trembling 
so violently, that it is doubtful if he could have hit a 


piece of policy which Patillo characterized as a 


The Tiger lay unmolested further, till as late as the 


Having heard that Gaydon lived at Harbor Briton, 
¢ 
A ser- 


‘‘Lass, I want to see Gaydon,” said Patillo, in his | e 





The girl went in with the message; and after some 
| 


“T have business with your father, my little lady. 
After some moments Mrs. Gaydon came out, and 
“T must 


‘‘No, ma’am,” replied our Yankee captain. 


After a time Gaydon made his appearance, white as 


man at two paces. 





been paid to the desperate courage 
of the Yankee skipper than Gay- 
don’s estimate of the force nec- 
essary to take him and his five 

men. Marching up to the edge of the open water | 
round the “pinkey,’’ Gaydon hailed her. | 

“‘Pinkey Tiger—Patillo !” responded the skipper, | 
resolutely. | 

“You are our prize! Surrender!” ordered Gaydon. 
‘‘Never!”’ replied Patillo. “Take us if you can! | 
We're ready for you. Some on ye’ll suffer before it’s 
done. P’rhaps yer don’t like the smell of powder. | 
If yer don’t, pick out three of yer best men. I'll come 
out on the ice and decide this thing by a fair fight with 
’em. If I don’t whip your three men, I'll surrender 
my vessel.”’ 

The challenge was not accepted. 
papers!’ said Gaydon. 

‘All right,” said Patillo. ‘I’ll fetch them off to ye. 
But, understand—no tricks. If you play me foul, my 
men have orders to fire. They’ll do it, too!” 

“Fetch your papers; you shall not be molested,” 
said Gaydon. 

It was a sharp, frosty March morning, in Newfound- 
land. But to the astonishment of the Custom-honse 
party, Patillo came off to them in nothing but a pair 
of duck drawers and slippers; a veritable athlete, tall, 


“T must see your 





forbade foreign vessels, “‘Yankee” craft, at least, to 
fish within three miles of the land. Not much heed 
was given to the law, however. Most skippers of Yan- 
kee vessels fished where they pleased, the law being | 
deemed an arbitrary one and out of date, although it 
was subsequently revived. Patillo, indeed, did not 
deem it binding upon him or his owners. 


Several hunts ashore after deer were made by the | 


skipper Patillo while his pinkey remained bound by 
the ice. Not meeting with much success, he was 
forced to send Cavendish and another of the crew to 
some houses which they saw in a bight of the bay to 
buy provisions. While asbore, Cavendish learned 
that tidings had reached the Newfoundland authorities 
that “‘big Patillo’”’ was on the coast; and thata Cus- 
tom-house official, named Gaydon, was coming with a 
force to capture him and seize the Tiger, for fishing 
within three miles from land in violation of the law. 

This set Skipper Patillo on his mettle at once. 

“So they’re coming to take the Tiger, are they?” he 
exclaimed, jumping to his feet and slapping his knee. 
“] should like to see them do it. Boys, they can’t take 
the Tiger. Let them try it. We'll be ready for ’em!” 

By way of getting ready, he called Sam and set him 
at work running bullets in an old pistol-ball mould, and 
kept him thus employed all day long. From the stock 
of firewood, logs were brought up and pinned together 
in a kind of “fort,” behind which the crew could be 
stationed with their muskets. This fortalice was so 
placed on deck that it could be swung around, facing 
in any direction from which an attack might be made; 





and sinewy, his white skin gleaming in the sun. In 
one hand he held the vessel’s papers, in the other a 
hand-spike. Jack Gorman, one of the pinkey’s crew, 
rowed him off to the ice, then pulled back, to resume 
his musket. 


AN ATTEMPT AT CAPTURE. 


“What do you want?” he muttered. 

“The Tiger's papers,” said Patillo, fixing his keen 
eye on the troubled official. 

“The papers are at St. John’s,” replied Gaydon. 
“They were sent there a month ago. I cannot give 
them to you.” : 

Meantime a crowd had collected in the street, among 
them a night-watchman and a justice. A great tumult 
arose. The watchman, a big, rough fellow, began to 
talk to Patillo, using most insulting language. The 


” 


suddenly from the door, he made for the watchman, 


landed him ten feet off, in a heap on the ground! 
lay there some minutes, before he gave any sign of 
consciousness. 

The crowd looked on with wonder, neither siding 
with the officials nor Patillo. 
offer assistance to the disabled watchman. 

The justice was too much astonished by the course 


of the tempter of the crowd. 

The situation was at once tragic and comical. The 
humorous view of it, however, did not appear until 
afterward. 

Meantime, Patillo was addressing{the mob,—‘“ I’m 
all alone, here,” he said. ‘But if any of you has any 





Landing alone, a perfect incarnation of pluck and 
daring, Patillo walked up to Gaydon, who was 80 
much afraid of him, even with thirty-five men at his 
back, that he bad a marine stand behind him with a 
cocked pistol, pointed over his shoulder, and a second 
man at his right, with a musket cocked and presented, 
ready to fire. 

Gaydon showed his credentials, and displayed the 
silver-arrow badge which gave him legal authority to 
board and examine vessels. 

“That’s all right, cap’n,” said Patillo. 
Tiner’s papers.” 

Gaydon examined them and declared the vessel a 
lawful prize. 

“Stuff !’’ exclaimed Patillo. 
grudge agin me!” 

“You are my prize,’ persisted Gaydon. 

“Then you won’t decide your grudge agin me by a 
fair fight, as I offered?” exclaimed Patillo. 

Gaydon was not thus inclined. ‘Then take the 
Tiger, if ye can!” cried Patillo, his eyes sparkling, 
and shaking the hand-spike at the whole crowd of men. 
“Take her, if ye can! Touch me, too, if yedare! I 
defy ye to take the Tiger /” 


‘“Here’s the 


“You know it’s just a 





business with me, come on! I’m your man. Come 
| one, or come all at once, just as ye like. And the 
| first one of ye that abuses me, Ill go for him. I never 


yet took abuse from any living man at home, and I 
won't here.” 


| Itis said that one might have heard a pin drop in | 


that crowd, at the end of his speech! 


ing that he could not get the papers, Patillo started to 
go down to his boat. 

But it would be the greatest of all mistakes, to sup- 
pose that Nova Scotia or Newfoundland men are 
lacking in courage, or a manly appreciation of it. So 
great was the admiration raised by Patillo’s pluck at 
Briton Harbor and at Brunet, that several hundred 
Province men assembled that evening, and coming 
down where the Tiger lay, cheered for Captain Patil- 
lo, and invited him up to the Jersey House, to dine 
| with them. 

He accepted the invitation, and a pleasant evening 
was passed. Courage—even if it is used in a fool- 
hardy way—generally wins applav*« wherever Anglo- 
Saxon blood predominates. 
|. Gaydon was none the less determined to capture the 
| Tiger. He summoned a revenue cutter, with a crew 


| 
| 





The marines had too much English love of fair play | of sixty or seventy men, and got under way the next 
to use firearms on an unarmed man; and none of them | forenoon. 


seen a New York newsboy. 
His dress is nondescript; a long baggy old coat in 
which he can wrap bis papers; trowsers wide and rag- 
ged; a blue flannel shirt,—his pride and ornament,—a 


on young shoulders. 
| mixture of childishness and of long sharpened experi- 


skipper was nota man to endure this long. Turning | 


right through the crowd, and striking him with his fist | 
He | 


They did not so muchas | 


of events to assert his authority. He seemed suspicious | 


Gaydon meanwhile had retreated indoors; and find- | 


cared to close with the Yankee Hercules. His exbibi-| But Patillo was not to be caught. Very early in the 
tion of pluck and strength made Gaydon hesitate, and 
after some further talk, he marched his men back to 
their boat, without making an attack on the “‘pinkey.” 
He carried off the vessel’s papers with him, however ; 


morning, be had weighed anchor and was well out te 
sea, on his homeward run for Cape Ann. 


—_‘+o+—___—_ 
For the Companion. 


THE STREET-CHILDREN OF NEW YORK. 


The Newsboy. 


Only a portion of our readers have probably ever 
He is a typical character. 


ap without front over tangled hair. 
His feet are bare, and his face is as the face of a man 
The expression has a pathetic 


nee. He is homeless, a waif on the currents of life, 


often without a friend or a kinsman, and yet as light- 
hearted and merry as the bappiest child. 


Only occasionally will the shade of sorrow and lone- 
iness fall over his face. Usually he is ready for any 


kind of lark or joke, and he has that matured expres- 
| sion as if nothing could ever upset his self-possession. 
Ask him to step to the door,”’ said Patillo. | 


I well remember one lad in the beginning of my ex- 


perience in New York, who was run over by a grocer’s 
cart. 


He was not in the least disturbed, but on his 


feet in a moment, running after the wagon to find the 
number. 


When this was ascertained he went back, picked up 


his papers, quietly made his way to the grocer’s slop, 
and demanded ‘‘fifty cents for being run over.” 


This 
was readily given, and the boy returned to the “Lodg- 
ing House” and deposited his half-dollar in the Sav- 
ings Bank, muttcring,— 

“It’s a good deal better than sellin’ papers, any- 
how!” 

The characteristic quickness and sharpness of these 
lads made the matter of religious instruction for them, 
in the beginning, a very difficult thing. When the 
Golden Rule was read to them, for the first time, one 
of them, in great surprise, interrupted,— . 
“I say, mister, do people really go by that?” 
“They try, my boy. hey do as well as they can.” 

“But s’pose a feller’s stuck with old newses, can’t 
he sell ’em for new, rayther ‘an sleep on a steam grat- 
in’ all night?” 

A teacher said to one of these boys, ‘The Bible 
teaches us, What would a man give in exchange for 
his soul?) Now if you were asked, what would you, 
most of all, like to have in this world?” 

“Hard cash, sir! Greenbacks, sir.” 

At Easter, an impassioned speaker said, “My dear 
boys, when this holy season comes, and the flowers 
cover the churches, and the older people think of their 
beloved lost ones who have risen again, what is it you 
think most of? What fills your minds, now?” 

“Eggs, sir; eggs!’ And it was seriously said. 

A preacher, filled with deep compassion, said to 
them with tender pity, ‘‘“My dear boys, I know you are 
homeless and friendless, but if your father and your 
motber forsake you, who will take you up?” 

“The purlice, sir; the purlice!” 

When I first knew these newsboys, some thirty years 
ago, they were in the habit of sleeping in little heaps, 
under stairways, or over steam gratings, or in cellars 
or hay-barges. 

When I asked what became of them, I was taken to 
a drinking-room counected with one of the papers, 
where at an early hour of the morning were some fif- 
teen or twenty, already drunk. These lads supplied 
the material for the vagabonds, thieves, sharpers and 
drunkards of the city. 

As these boys grew up, they formed the bands of 
lawless youth who were such a terror to the metropo- 
lis,—the “‘Plug-Uglies,” ‘Dead Rabbits,” ‘““Nineteenth 
Street Gangs” and the like, who became terribly noto- 
rious in later years for robberies and murder. 

The news-lads were not poor. They made money 
rapidly. Sometimes after a great public calamity, 

| their earnings by the sale of extras would be from 
| three to five dollars a day; but these would be spent 
as quickly as earned. They gambled incessantly, paid 
out their earnings in theatres and “treats,” and were 
continually dealing in “policy-tickets” or lotteries. 
The unlucky and weak and young among them were 
always ragged and miserable. 

My scheme for reaching and improving them was 
simple, but so effective, that for some thirty years it 
has worked with unvarying success, and has been the 
| model of similar movements in various parts of the 

world. 
Newsboys’ Lodging-House. 

-This was to be a kind of combination of boys’ hotel, 
evening school, chapel, gymnasium, savings-bank and 
| office of emigration. The distinctive and original 
| feature was that the lads were to pay their own way, 
| thus preserving their independence and helping to sup- 

port their institution. 

They felt themselves lodgers in their own hotel, 
while the necessary payments kept them from wasting 

| their earnings. They were tempted to save also, by 
the savings-bank of the Lodging House, which offered 
a high rate of interest. 

The new habits of economy soon broke up with 
many of them their gambling ways; and as they could 
only take out their moncy from the “bank” after a 
month or two, the sudden possession of a considerable 
sum of money led them to some wise way of investing 
| it, and made them less inclined to waste it. 

This sharp bat vagrant class of youth were first at 
tracted to the Lodging House because they found they 
got a great deal for their money. The reoms were large, 
clean and airy. The beds were good and comfortable. 
They had plenty of bath-room, wash-basins, foot-baths 
and baths, so that there was no excuse for uncleanli- 
ness. The pest of this class in the low lodging-houses 
—the vermin—was almost unknown in our clean 
rooms. Then, when a poor lad came in with dripping 
clothes, and no change, he found a convenient little 
heated room where he could hang his wet garments, 
and in a few minutes retake them well dried. 

The first lodgers in the newsboys’ Lodging House 
did not sleep well. Exclamations could be heard from 
one bed to another,— 

“My eyes, Jim, aint these ‘ere beds soft?” or “I say, 
Tom, better ‘an the soft side of a plank, hey?” and 
then whispered wonderings as to what it was all for. 

“There aint no money in it, that's plain!" 

“Tl tell you; it’s a Sunday school dodge!” 
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“No, it aint, it’s a House of Refuge trap, and 


that there cove with a white choker, he’s a ’tec- | come to the eyes of these wild youths. 


tive!” 


Yet at a touch of true pathos the tears will often 
Whoever 
speaks with sympathy, and affection, and a deep 


Then there were various efforts of the young | sense of their wants and dangers, will be sure to 
gamins for a lark, which were promptly met and | belistenedto. But it will be wise not to ask them 
squelched. The success of the first night made | too many questions; they are exceedingly sharp 
the popularity of the House, and. our plain lofts | and quick with their answers, and many a speaker 


in Fulton Street 
were christened by 
the boys the “Astor 
House.”’ 

The gymnasium 
became a kind of ri- 
val to the low thea- 
tres, and let off the 
surplus vitality of 
these restless crea- 
tures. The night- 
school introduced 
them to the first. ele- 
ments of learning, 
and when managed 
with tact was very 
popular and attrac- 
tive. 

In the chapel, these 
wild lads first heard 
of a great Being who 
cared even for such 
outcasts as they, and 
of all their duties to 
Him and one anoth- 
er. The Sunday ev- 
ening meetings were 
made lively and in- 
structive, and by 
care in keeping away 
dull speakers, who 
bored the boys, they 
were rendered very 
interesting, and be- 
came great favorites 
among the strect- 
lads. 

The end and con- 
summation of all 
this was in the emi- 
gration movement— 
by which when the 
newsboy was re- 





is brought to grief by 
putting an unlucky 
question. 

All kinds of prac- 
tical branches of 
charity can consist- 
ently be connected 


with these lodging 
and meeting-rooms. 
The boys may be 


taught some branch 
of industry, or they 
may be placed on 
tarmns or at trades; 
or they may be cared 
for each day while 
they are engaged in 
their street occupa- 
tions. They will not 
feel themsclyes pau- 
pers and dependents, 
because they are pay- 
ing their own way, 
and they will come 
to feel that these 
rooms are their own 
temporary home, 
and that the super- 
intendent and _ his 
helpers are their best 
friends. 

ually, a 
would 


‘Thus grad- 
lad who 
soon’ have 
heen robbing the or- 
chards and the hen- 
roosts of the village, 
or breaking open the 
shops and houses of 
the town, or growing 
up as a vagrant and 
drunken ruffian, will 
be found to be trans- 
, formed into a hard- 


THE STREET CHILDREN OF NEW YORK. 


formed and elevated, he was sent far away and | working, steady producer—useful to himself and 


made into a Western farmer. 

The immense and far-reaching scope of this ef- 
fort for the newsboys may be judged of from the 
fact that some two hundred thousand different boys 
have enjoyed the hospitality of this single House in 
¥ = i nty-nine years; 

s meless children 

c _<Uildren’s Aid So- 

ciety, wiuch has charge of it, to homes in the 
West and other portions of the country. 

This House, erected in great part by individual 
charity, is on a great scale, and cost over one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand dollars. Since it was 
opened five other houses have been founded by the 
society, or its friends; all ona similar plan. Of 
these, one was erected about two years ago by 
Miss Wolfe, at a cost of forty thousand dollars, 
at 287 East Broadway; and another is to be 
rebuilt at a like cost, on the west side, by Mr. 
J. J. Astor. 

Large numbers of these wild lads of the street, 
through these simple agencies, have been trans- 
formed into industrious, steady, honest workers. 
Thousands have filled positions of trust and re- 
sponsibility in the West, where they have succeed- 
ed well. 

A class similar to the newsboys in New York 
exists in nearly all our cities and large towns. 
They grow up and become the thieves, gamblers, 
vagrants and criminals of their communities ; and 
are an immense burden and expense to every 
township. 

In any town where these lads are growing up 
and becoming a terror to the community, let a 
few good people combine together and hire a 
couple of rooms ; one should be furnished with iron 
bedsteads and good beds, with means of washing, 
a stove to warm it, and altogether such a room as 
a boy would be glad to sleep in. 

The other should be a pleasant, light, warm 
apartment, furnished as a school-room, and in one 
corner a cooking-stove, where if necessary a cup 
of coffee could be made, or some eggs fried. 

Hither the boys can be invited to come to get a 
bit of supper, which they must pay for, and where 
they can have light and warmth in a stormy win- 
ter night. 

Instructive little lectures can be given them, or 
innocent shows presented which will amuse them. 
Then one hour at least, every evening, is to be de- 
voted to learning to write and count well,—the 
two most important branches of education for the 
street-boy. 

On Sunday evenings, a religious meeting could 
be held here, but not precisely like the meetings in 
the churches. Much use must be made of sing- 





ing, especially of lively hymns, and there should be | 
alternate reading between the boys and the leader | 


of the meeting. 

The addresses to the boys should be short, and 
very much to the point. They must touch espe- 
cially on the practical duties and the practical 
dangers of this class. Such boys are very keen 
judges of true eloquence. Often after some pyro- 
technics of rhetoric, let off before these rough au- 


all around him. 

Why should not the same efforts which have 
been so successful in New York, be applied to a 
similar class throughout the country ? 

CuarR.es L. BRAcE. 
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For the Companion. 
WORTHLESS LIVING. 
Ah, those who toil in Pleasure’s rounds 
Sweet slumber soon destroy, 
And find on Dissipation’s grounds 
A grave for every joy. 
_ +r 
THE “HARVEST HOME.” 


One of the pleasantest of old English customs, 
which is maintained in all its ancient spirit to the 
present day, is that of the “Harvest Home.” 

As the name implies, the celebration is that of 
the gathering of the harvest, and the closing of the 
agricultural year. It is a time of merry-making 
in the parishes and hamlets of the English coun- 
try-side. The harvest has been gleaned, and the 
hops have been picked; the threshing-machine 
has done its lusty work, and the fruits have been 
gathered, and once more the orchards are gaunt 
and bare. 


Tt. G. F. 


The Harvest home partakes of the nature of our 
own Thanksgiving. It is ushered in by areligious 
service; and this service is a very picturesque, as 
well as solemn, one. On a certain evening, the 
old-fashioned rustic church presents an unusuai 
appearance. On the communion-table, and scat- 
tered about the aisles, may be seen gracefully ar- | 
ranged sheaves of wheat, garlands of poppies and | 
corn-flowers, marigolds, loaves of bread and the | 
various autumn fruits; while about the walls and | 
the altar are festooned and grouped the native 
flowers of every hue. 

The church is brightly lit up, even the pews be- 
ing supplied with candles; and the rural commun- 
ity gathers amid the simple trophies of the har- 
vest, to render thanks to the Giver of the fruitful 
growths of the earth. A service specially for the 
occasion is performed, and a sermon, with the har- 
vest for its theme, is preached to the simple folk. 
The festivities of the Harvest Home whicli succeed 
this religious beginning are peculiar to “merrie 
England,” and are derived from the system of 
holding land which prevails in that country. 

England is a land of large estates ; not like ours, 
a land of small farms, owned each by the man 
who tills it. The Harvest Home, then, is cele- 
brated on each large estate by itself. The lord of 
the manor, or the squire of the parish, most often | 
reccives his tenants on the ample spaces of his do- 
main. It is upon his sweeping lawn, and beneath 
his broad-spreading oaks, that are gathered the 
pretty shows of vegetables, fruits and flowers, of | 
household handiwork and well-bred live-stock. | 
It is in his spacious barns that the loud harvest 
songs are sung, the friendly toasts are drunk, and 


lation. 


| 


| Part in the rollicking country dances on the green ; 


they sit at the board of the harvest dinner, side by 
side with the horny-handed farmer, and his bux- 
om, homely wife, and his rosy-cheeked daughters. 
They witness the show of fruits and flowers with 
kindly interest, bestowing praises on this side and 
that which fill the rustic heart with satisfaction. 

Often great statesmen and nobles of proud 
lineage do not disdain, at the jocund time of the 
Harvest Home, to mingle with their humble ten- 
ants on terms of equality. Lord Beaconsfield was 
fairly worshipped by the tenants of Hughendon, 
the manor of which he was the lord, because he 
always came freely among them at the Harvest 
Home, made them kind little speeches, praised 
their pumpkins and apples, and patted their chil- 
dren on the head. 

There is something very picturesque and attrac- 
tive in this feature of English rural society. The 
patriarchal tone of it appeals to our love of the 
poetic. On many estates, the squire is still the 
kindly father and protector of the rustic folk who 
till his acres, and whose humble village nestles 
close to the gates of lis stately park; and the old 
traditions of respectful homage and trust on the 
one hand, and of paternal care on the other, are 
| yet maintained on many an English manor. 

But in these days of political unrest, of wide- 
spread education, of trades-unions and greater in- 
dividual independence, these relations between 
squire and tenant are not likely to very long con- 
tinue. With a sweeping reform of the English 
iand-system, they are destined to pass away. 
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For the Companion. 


MOUNT WASHINGTON, 

Right well thy granite pile baptized has been, 

In name of one whose virtues none assail; 
Who towered in glory o’er his fellow-men, 

Like thy proud summit o’er the humble vale. 
Our nation’s boast! Mount of eternal stone! 

In freedom, truth and virtue may we stand, 
Exalted like thyself and Washington, 

The pride and honor of our blessed land! 

REV. CHARLES BURROUGHS. 
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THE NATIONAL BANK-NOTES. 
Very little attention has been paid in the public 
press to a movement now going on which is re- 
sulting in a large diminution of the currency. 
| Whiie it is in progress it is a decrease of green- 
backs, but after it has been completed it is a de- 
crease of national bank-notes. 

Those who understand our national bank sys- 
tem are aware that each bank buys and deposits 
with the Government, in the United States Treas- 

| urer’s office, a certain amount in bonds. And 
| thereupon the Government issues to the bank nine- 
ty per cent. of the par value of these bonds in 
| national bank-notes. 

Thus a bank buys, say one hundred thousand 
| dollars worth of four per cent. United States bonds, 
| deposits them, and receives ninety thousand dol- 
| Jars in its own notes for circulation. Now, strange 
jas the statement may seem, although the bank 

receives the interest on its. bonds, and also receives 
interest on its notes when lent, it gets little, if any, 

| profit from the operation. 
Why? Because the United States bonds sell at 
a premium, and it takes one hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars to buy one hundred thousand 
four per cent. Government bonds; and this sum 
if lent at six per cent., would bring in seven thou- 
sand two hundred dollars. On the other hand, the 





bank receives four thousand dollars on its bonds, 


and about forty-six hundred dollars, after deduct- 
ing the tax on circulation, as interest on its notes. 

This appears to show a profit of fourteen hun 
dred dollars a year. But it must be remembered 
that if the bank keeps the bonds until they become 
due, it will receive only one hundred thousand 
dollars for what has cost it one hundred and twen- 
ty thousand. Accordingly, enough must be set 
aside each year out of the profits of the bank to 


extinguish the premium by the time the bonds be- | 


come due. 

The four per cent. bonds are due in 1907,—twen- 
ty-three and a half years hence. Consequently, 
nearly a thousand dollars out of the fourteen hun- 
dred dollars profit must be ‘charged off” annual- 
ly. And the other four hundred dollars is easily 
eaten up by the cost of redeeming notes, and by 
the office expenses of the bank in consequence of 
having a circulation. 

Our illustration has been drawn from the four 
per cent. bonds, but any other class would have 
done quite as well. The fact to be remembered is 
that at present the banks make little or nothing 
out of their circulation. 

We are paying off the national debt at a rapid 
rate. As money accumulates in the Treasury, 
the Secretary calls in three per cent. bonds for re- 
demption. About two hundred millions of these 
bonds are held by the banks as basis for circula- 
tion. Now what happens when the bonds held by 
any bank are called ? 

It must buy other bonds, or withdraw its circu- 
If it is forced to present three per cent. 
bonds for payment, it must buy those at four or 
four and a half per cent., which are at a high 
premium, to take their place. But there is no in- 
ducement to do this, because it does not pay the 
bank to have notes of its own. 

Accordingly, when the bonds held by a bank are 


that the speeches are cheered to the echo by stal- | called in, the bank receives the money to pay for 


wart throats. 


diences, have we heard the whisper pass around his house make it a point to join their tenants in 


among the lads of ‘gas, gas!” 


festivity and merry-making. They freely take 


| them and reduces its circulation. 
On these occasions, the squire and the ladies of | a simple one. 


The process is 
Let us follow it out with one bond, 
which will show it as well as can be done by a 
million. 


A one-thousand-dollar three per cent. hond is 
called for by the Secretary. This thousand dol- 
lars has entitled the bank to issue notes of its own 
to the amount of nine hundred dollars. The bank 
receives oue thousand dollars from the Treasury 
for the bond, and deposits nine hundred of it with 
the Treasury to redeem its own notes. These lat- 
ter gradually come in and are paid. 

Thus, as we have said, the calling of that bond 
first takes nine hundred dollars in greenbacks or 
gold out of the market, which only comes into 
the market again as the notes which it is to re- 
deem are slowly sent in for payment. 

This process has already been going for some 
time. There was a time when the bank circula- 
tion authorized and outstanding was more than 
three hundred and fifty millions. In the middle 
of October the amount authorized was only about 
three hundred and seventeen millions, and more 
than twenty-two million dollars was locked up in 
the Treasury to meet the notes as they may be 
presented hereafter. : 

If we continue paying the public debt at the 
present rate, the reduction of the currency will 
carry the amount of bank-notes below three hun- 
dred millions in a very short time. And even now 
there is a strong temptation to the banks to sell 
their bonds and reduce their circulation without 
waiting for the bonds to be called. 

Various expedients to put a stop to this serious 
contraction have been proposed, but this is not the 
place to discuss them. Any change must be author- 
ized by law, and as a new Congress is to meet in 
December, we do not know what is to be its tem- 
per towards the banks. 
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PREPARATION FOR MARRIAGE. 

“The wedding chest” was the name given a genera- 
tion ago in Virginia and Pennsylvania, to a bride’s 
outfit of underwear, table and bed-liven. 

When a girl passed her twelfth year, and could use 
her needle with skill, she began to prepare her own 
wedding chest. Marvellous were the mysteries of 
| hem-stitching, fell, embroidery and lace-work, be- 
| stowed on these snow-white garments; each asit was 
| finished, being laid aside for the far-off wedding. 

A common Christmas gift was a delicately fine set of 
table-cloths or towels, for the “outfit” of a little girl 
in pantalettes, who would not be allowed to dream of 
a lover for years. That bride was looked upon as iitile 
better than a pauper, who did not bring to her hus- 
band enough linen of her own making to furnish their 
house. 

Her mother, a generation earlier, helped to spin her 
outfit, a custom brought over from England by the 
early colonists in the South. Indeed, the word “spins. 
ter” originally meant a woman who had spun and pre- 
pared her marriage outfit. 

Another custom among wealthy families in the same 
section was the storing of a certain amount of wine, 
on the birth of a daughter, to be opened on her wed- 
ding-day. More commendable was the practice of 
putting a sum out at compound interest, or the setting 
apart of a certain number of cattle or sheep, whose in- 
crease was some day to furnish the dower for the little 
new-born daughter. 

The motive at the bottom of these old-fashioned cus- 
toms was, that a woman from her birth was regarded 
as a prospective wife and mother, and the duty of her 
parents was, according to these old prejudices, to make 
ber ready, in purse, plenishing, knowledge and house- 
wifely skill, to be a helpmeet to her husband. 

The daughter of the bonanza king, nowadays, whose 
trousseau is ordered wholesale from Paris, and exhil- 
ited to reporters of the press for publication in the so- 
ciety column, is prepared for marriage on totally dif- 
ferent bases of theory and fact. 





| But between these two classes there are innumerable 
| grades of young girls who have as small means as the 
old-fashioned farmer’s daughter, but whose education, 
tastes and habits are the same as though their fathers 
were worth millions. They imitate in their weddings 
and in their married life the later fashion. 

It is to this great majority that the girls who read 
the Companion usually belong. No subject is so inter- 
esting to them as the preparations for marriage. Let 
them Jook at these two ways of making ready, and 
choose which it would be wisest for them to follow. 


> Aa - 
FEAR HELD HIM. 

Novel-writers have tried, with more or less success, 
to depict life in Washington; but if the real inside 
history of men and parties there could be given, it 
would surpass any picture in wild improbability. 

Take for example the following bit of actual history. 
| During the last generation, one of the most familiar 
| faces on Pennsylvania Avenue was that of a well- 
known party-leader, who was popularly supposed to 
be an uspirant for the highest political honors. 

He was known as a man of great intellectual power 
and unstained probity. He had the control of vast 
national interests. His personal popularity was very 
great throughout the country, and bis ambition was 
known to be insatiable. 

Yet when, time after time, high political offices were 

offered him, he refused to allow his name to be pre- 
sented as a candidate. ‘The reason for this was known 
| only after his death, and then to but few persons. 
In his early youth, under strong temptation, he had 
; committed a crime which, if disclosed in after life, 
| would have brought irreparable shame and disgrace 
| upon his children. The facts were known but to two 
| or three persons in an obscure country village where 
he had once lived. 

These persons were not unfriendly to him, but they 
belonged to the opposite political party. When, there- 
fore, his name was suggested as a candidate for a high 

national office, he received a quiet intimation from the 
inland village, that if he came before the people, the 
story would be made public. 

We know no more dramatic figure in fiction than 
that of this strong, ambitious leader, with noble aims 
| and true purposes in his later life, perpetually held in 

check by an occasional crack of the whip from an un- 
| seen hand in a distant hamlet. That single crime iu 
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his youth had put a yoke upon him, made him a slave, 
aud balked every hope of his whole life. 

Yet hard aud pitiable as this man’s fate seems to us, 
is it not measurably that of every man who gives way 
to vice or folly in his youth? No matter how sincere 
his repentance, or how pure and helpful his after life, 
the ineffaceable marks of that early lapse into crime 
remain gn soul and body. The man who frequents 
vulgar and vicious society, or is a drunkard, gambler, 
or libertine at twenty, will carry the taint with him 
into old age and the grave. 





THE DIFFERENCE. 

There are those who applaud the soldier who ex- 
poses himself to the fire of a battery, merely to obtain 
a drink of water. But the veteran derides him as fool- 
hardy. A fool may be brave from instinct and from 
ignorance of the danger to be encountered. A rash, 
vain, over-confident man or boy is prone to imitate the 
hardihood of the fool. True courage refuses to run a 
risk for the sake of a trifling object, er from mere 
wantonness. The following incident illustrates the 
difference between the rashness which is vain and the 
courage which reflects. 

One afternoon, last summer, several boys were bath- 
ing in a canal through which the water was brought 
that turned the wheel of a cotton-mill. At the lower 
end of the canal was a gate by which the flow of water 
was regulated. 

Tom Dash was a good swimmer whose recklessness 
made him rash. While swimming near the gate, he 
saw that it was partly raised. 

“Boys,” he shouted, “‘let’s dive under the gate and 
come up on the other side! I'll lead! who’ll follow?” 

The boys, whose flagging interest was aroused by 
this rash proposal, began to discuss the possibility of 
the feat. ‘I’m going to try it,”’ said ‘Tom, ‘‘and I dare 
you fellers to follow me!” 

Two of the boys said at once that they would follow 
Tom; but Will Jones said “it was a foolish risk and 
he wouldn't attempt it.” 

Tom called him a “‘coward,” and the two boys on 
the bank sneered at him because he was “afraid.” 
Will made no reply, but quictly watched Tom as he 
was getting ready for the dive. 

Tom mounted the wall on one side of the canal, and 
plunged into the water. The boys scrambled to the 
other side of the gate to see him come up. 

Ten seconds passed, but nothing was seen of Tom. 
A moment more of waiting and peering into the black 
water, and the boys began to realize that they stood 
face to face with death. 

“Somebody must go down after him,” 
“Who'll go?” 

A splash answered him. Will had dove down. The 
boys looked at each other, but not a word was spoken. 

At last, they saw two bodies slowly rising to the 
surface, one hanging in the arms of the other. The 
almost exhausted Will, with the help of the other boys, 
dragged himself and his burden ashore. Aid was sum- 
moned, and as Tom had been but a short time in the 
water, he was soon resuscitated. 

Tom had succeeded in getting half-way under the 
gate, when his bathing-dress caught on a large nail, 
and he was unable to extricate himself. It was in this 
terrible grip that Will found him. The boys went 
home thinking that one is not a coward because he is 
not a fool. 


said one. 


Sere 
ONE-SIDED. 

‘The “‘low-backed car” of Ireland has been compared 
to Irish character, that limits the vision to a one-sided 
view of everything. Doubtless, this limitation of view 
is favorable to Irish wit, whose humor often lies in 
absurd incongruities, such as a broader vision would 
avoid. 

A car-driver, seeing the heavens threatening a storm, 
was putting on a thick overcoat. ‘You seem to take 
good care of yourself, my friend,” said a passenger. 

“To be sure I do, yer honor! What’s all the world 
to a man when his wife’s a widdy?” 

But the habit of seeing what is only before his nose 
is a commercial injury to an Irishman. In Galway is 
the finest fishing-bay in the world. The Irish catch 
thousands of fish, but never think of salting down any 
to preserve them for home consumption. Scotch and 
English fishermen sail across the Channel, load their 
boats, return home, salt their catch, and export to Ire- 
land the very fish caught in its bays. 

“Bad luck to ’em, the Scotch nagurs!” said a waiter 
at the Galway hotel, giving expression to bis one- 
sidedness, as he served a guest with two salt haddock. 
“They catch our fish and send ’em back to us—and 
make us pay for ’em!” 

The absurdity to which one-sided vision leads an 
Irishman, who hates England, when he encounters 


> 


anything English, is shown by the irritation of one | 
who landed at Liverpool, and hastened to the railroad | 


station. ‘I’m going to London!” he said, to the tick- 
et-agent. 

“Too late! Train’s gone,” was the reply. 

“Why, it’s not nine o’clock!” said the Irishman, 
looking at his watch. 

“Ah! you’ve forgotten that our time is twenty-five 
minutes before yours.” 

“Twenty-five minutes before ours! 
that justice to Ireland?” 

Mrs. Morgan, an Irish lady, had built a well-lit 
school-house for the children of her tenants. One 
day, a woman who bired a cottage on the estate asked 
Mrs. Morgan for some favor, which she refused. 

“And shure, my lady!” exclaimed the indignant 
woman, “is that the thanks I’m to get for making the 
children go to school and wear shoes to plaze ye?” 


Do you call 


Sciecaienntea plains 
EXAMINING A WITNESS. ’ 


Tact is an admirable quality, and its value is never 


more clearly shown than in the examination of witness- | 


es in courts of law. Here is an instance. 

A Scotch lawyer, Henry Cockburn, and Jeffrey were 
acting together in a case which turned upon the sanity 
or insanity of one of the parties. 

“Is the defendant,” asked Jeffrey of a witness, ‘‘per- 
fectly sane,in your opinion?” The witness, bewildered 
by the word “sane,” of whose meaning he was igno- 
rant, gazed vacantly at the lawyer and gave no answer. 


The witness gazed more vacantly. | 
“T ask you,” continued Jeffrey, “do you consider 
the man rational?” 

The witness scratched his head. 

“Let me tackle him,” said Cockburn, seeing that his 
associate was making a failure of the examination. 
“Hae ye your mull [snuff-box] wi’ ye?” he asked in 
the broadest of Scotch. 

“Ou, ay,” answered the awkward fellow, being put 
at his ease by the simple request, and handing his snuff- 
horn to the lawyer, who, taking a pinch, said,— 

**Noo, hoo lang hae ye kent John Sampson ?”’ 

“Ever since he was that height,” answered the wit- 
ness, indicating by a gesture the height. 

‘An’ dae ye think noo, atween you and me,” asked 
Cockburn, in his most insinuating brogue, ‘that there’s 
onything intill the creature?” 

“I would not lippen [trust] him with a bull calf,” 
was the instant reply, amid the laughter of the court, 
delighted with Cockburn’s tact in extracting the fact 
from the thick-headed fellow. 
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SCOTTISH “FOOLS.” 

The Orientals respect an insane man, thinking that 
the farther he is removed by loss of reason from men 
the nearer he is brought to God. A similar trait is 
found in the Scotch habit of looking with a kindly eye 
upon a half-witted person. Sometimes he is called a 
“fool,” but usually he is spoken of as ‘‘daft” or as the 
‘poor natural.’’ Not a few of these half-witted folks 
made such good use of their remaining wits that local 
tradition has kept green not only their memories, bat 
their bright sayings and keen replies. 


One of these wise fools, by his keen reply to a cler- 
gyman, gave rise to the proverb, “The mair fool are ye, 
as Jack Amos said to the minister. 

On a Sabbath morning the minister, as he was on his 
way to the kirk, discovered daft Jack Amos whituing. 
“Jack,” asked the clergyman, “can you repeat the 
fourth commandment? which is the fourth command 
ment? 

“I dare say, sir, it ’ll be the ane after the third,” an- 
swered Jack, whittling on. 

“Can you repeat it?” 

“I’m no sure about it.” 

The clergyman repeated it; 
he changed his tactics. 

“But, Jack, what is the reason you never come to 
church?” 

“‘Because you never preach on the text I want you to 
preach on.’* 

‘*What text would you have me preach on?” 

“On the nine-and-twenty knives that come back from 
Babylon.” 

“T never heard of them before.” 

“Tt is a sign yon never read your Bible... Ha, haha! 
sic fool, sic minister!”’ 

The clergyman gave up the daft Jack and went 
away to search for his odd text. He found it in Ezra 
1:9; and the story going abroad gave | rise to the proverb. 

Another of these poor “naturals” was Jamie Flee- 
man, whose witty saws were long remembered in Ab- 
erdeen. While he was dying, one of the group about 
him said,— 

“T wonder if he has any sense of another world?” 

“Oh no,” answered some one, “he is a fool; what 
can he know of snch things?”’ 

Jamie, overhearing the talk, opened his eyes, and 
looking the rude speaker full in the face, said,— 

“T never heard that God seeks what He did not give; 
but I am a Christian, and dinna bury me like a beast.” 
Then he died. 

On the small granite stone that marks his resting- 


but as Jack whittled on, 


a beast!’ 
+o 


A MUSICAL HIT. 


when he called at the post-office for a letter, and was 
going home to ask who he was, when he heard a man 
in a wagon speak to his horse. The name happened 
to be the same as his own, and he hastened back to the 
office to take advantage of his recovered identity. 
There is a curious story in musical annals of a Polish 
singer named Yaneiwicz, who spent a professional sea- 
son in London, lodging at the West End. One day, 
after paying several visits, he called a hackney-coach, 
and having seated himself, was asked by the coachman 
| where he wished to ride. 


“Home, mon ami : you go me home,” said Yaneiwicz, 
who knew very little English, and tried to express 
himself partly with the help of French. 

“Home, sir? but where?” says the coachman. 

“Ah, me not know. De name of de street has esh- 
cape out of my memory. I haf forgot him. Vat shall 

do?” 


— 


The coachman smiled. 

“Ah, you are gay! Come now, you understand de 
musique, eh?” 

“Music! what’s that to do with the street?’’ 

“Ah, vous verrez ! you shall see.” He then hummed 
a tune, and inquired, ‘‘ Vat is dat?” 

“That tune? Why, that’s Malbrook.” 

“Ah, dat is him—Jalbro’ Street! now you drive me 
home.” 

te 


ARCTIC MONOTONY. 

The Arctic explorers in the Jeannette, during the 
long winter, found the darkness hard to endure. The 
enforced close companionship made large demands 
upon their patience and amiability, and every one was 
possessed with a strong desire to go “‘somewheres.” 
When the sun reappeared, after seventy-one days of 
absence, each man was found to have a bleached look, 
owing to the want of exercise and to the steady living 
by lamplight. 


7 tt, 


During the next the remained 
frozen in the ice-pack. The monotony was terrible. 
| There were the unchanging round of hours, the awak- 
ening to the same conditions, the same faces, the same 
dogs, the same ice, that one saw just before losing 
one’s self in sleep. And with these was the conviction 
that to-morrow would be the same as to-day, if not 
more disagreeable. 

At night, the silence was so perfect that one stand- 
ing a little distance from the ship felt inclined to be- 
lieve that no life existed but his own. Capt. De Long 
records in his journal, “It is positively maddening. 
The silence was so painful as to induce me to go back 
to the cabin, where my own kind could be seen and 
their voices heard.” 








“Do you think the defendant capable of managing 
his own affairs?”’ asked Jeffrey, changing the form of | 


the question. 





Such facts as these indicate that an Arctic explorer 
| must not only possess courage, but a bountiful supply 
| of hopefulness and nervous vitality. 





place, his last prayer is chiselled: Dinna bury me like | 


We have heard of a man who forgot his own name ' 
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For the Companion. 
FORGET-ME-NOTS. 


I wear them yet. In memory blest, 
And dear for many a thouglit untold, 

Still gleam untarnished on my breast 
Two little studs of blue and gold. 


No dew-drop, and no flower that dots 
The sod od spat , can soothe my sight 

Like these, my twin forget-me-nots, 
The remnant of a lost delight. 


Long kept and fondly. they have known 
Each motion of my daily breath. 

No other ornament I own; 
My jewels are the gift of death. 


And sometimes now my eyes grow wet 
When fancy’s dream will half restore 
The lone one of the broken set 
From a dear breast that beats no more. 


For there were three when sunshine woke 
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to bid to our feasts, to feed and strengthen. 
“These,” He said, “cannot recompense thee again, 
but thou shalt be recompensed at the resurrection 
of the just.” 
eS ee ae 
LIGHT-GIVING FLOWERS. 

How many know what goes on about us, even in the 
bounds of our own gardens, or among the green hoods 
of the marsh-plants, or the fungus of the woods? Each 
bas its mystery, its g work hip, its senti- 
ment. The daughter of Linneus, restless on a warm 
June night, walking the garden, found in the dusk the 
blossoms of a nasturtium throwing out sparkles and 
flashes of fire. She it was who sometimes amused her- 
self on summer nights by setting fire to the oil-glands 
of the fraxinellas, which fill the air about them with 
vapor, flashing at a touch like that of kerosene. The 
learned Arago used also to amuse himself in the same 
way when resting from his studies, which our readers 
can try for themselves next summer. 

Whether Swedish naturalists are closer observers 
than others, or the heat and high electrical condition of 
the short northern summer is favorable to such phe- 
nomena, which is more likely, the fact of flowers giv- 
ing light has been repeatedly noticed in that country. 
The Swedish naturalist, Prof. Haggern, saw flashes of 
light from a marigold on July and August evenings 
when the air was especially warm and dry. He exam- 








Their beauty for my boy that died: 
They never parted till the stroke 
That snatched him from his father’s side. 


And when his pretty spoils of dress 

From friendly hands I took with tears, 
One gem was left, with love's caress, 

To share his sleep through sorrow’s years. 


So, whiles mid light and dark I wait, 
As married notes in music chime, 
These twain invoke their vanished mate, 
And link eternity with time. 


The silent grave hath secret speech 
With flowers that blossom on its turf: 
The radiant shells that strew the beach 
Are children of the stormy surf. 
My bosom-grief is less forlorn 
Since these my bosom-gems to me 
Are beauty budded from the thorn— 
Are relic pearls of sorrow’s sea. 


In their still lustre mystic rays 
I catch, where others take no heed, 
As once alone could priestly gaze 
The Urim and the Thummim read, 


A light is in each jewel-beam, 
Of eyes remembered as they smiled; 
The sky is mirrored from the stream 
That weltered o’er my buried child. 


And oft when murmurings would not cease, 
Their gleam to hope my heart has won, 
And calmed to tones of Christian peace, 
Its restless cry, “My son! my son!” 


O leved and lost one! Could the grace 
Of these meek tokens in me gain 
Thy pureness for their resting-place, 
he treasure were not worn in vain. 


And these shall stay; though all the rest 
Of love’s memorials quit my hold, 

No hand shall plunder from my breast 
My little studs of blue and gold. 





oe 


For the Companion. 
HOSPITALITY. 


©3 te us from Canada which if true 

‘ light the base ‘nature of the snob- 

Law ,ruue | sth regulates its behavior to men 
and women by their rank in society. 

The wealthy owner of a country-seat near Que- 
bec, who had Jong sought admission into fashion- 
able society, saw, one day, two ladies seated on a 
rock in his lawn, drawing in sketch-books a pict- 
uresque bit of landscape. He hurried angrily 
down to them. 

“What are you doing here ?” he demanded. 

“Sketching,” was the calm reply. 

“You had better look out for other subjects for 
your studies,” he blustered. ‘I don’t choose the 
designs of my landscape gardener shall be made 
common.” 

The ladies, whom from the plainness of their 
dress, he supposed to be poor teachers, rose in- 
stantly and went down to the road. He followed 
at a little distance and saw them enter a carriage 
which was in waiting. 

“Who was that lady?” he asked of a gaping 
passer-by. 

“The Princess Louise.” 

“What! the Princess Louise! 
that ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The man went to his house, horrified at his act, 
the churlishness of which became very apparent 
when he found it was a member of the royal fam- 
ily that he had snubbed. 

None of the readers of the Companion are likely 
to have such an opportunity to be rude to a prin- 
cess. But in many of our inland towns and cities, 
there is too often a strong prejudice against stran- 
gers, unless they are supposed to belong to so- 
called ‘‘good society,” by which is meant a certain 
fashionable clique in the city from which they 
came. 

The newspapers lately have been filled with the 
success of a bold young swindler, who obtained 
large sums of money wherever he went, simply by 
stating that he was the nephew of a well-known 
Philadelphia millionnaire. 

He was received into the homes of the men whom 
he cajoled, and was introduced to their daughters 
and wives, although in appearance and manner, 
he was gross and vulgar. Now, this is not hospi- 
tality, but a mean subservience to wealth and 
fashion. 

A lady in England, who inherited one of the 
most beautiful estates on the seacoast, used to fill 
her house, not with fashionable, noble guests who 
would entertain her in turn, but with poor gentle- 
folk, artists, teachers, needy clergymen and their 
wives, people of culture and refined tastes, com- 
pelled by poverty to bare and sordid lives. The 
luxury and beauty of her home gave them a rare 
and keen enjoyment. 

It was not only the lame and blind in bedy, but 
in spirit, that we were commanded by the Master 


Are you sure of 








ined the flowers with a microscope to see if insects or 
glowworms in the corolla gave the light, but found no 
| trace of them. His opinion that the light from flowers 
| is electrical is one which later experience confirms. 


On the eighteenth of June, 1857, about ten in the 
evening, which would be full twilight in those high 
latitudes, M. Theodore Fries, the botanist, while walk- 
ing alone in the Botanic Garden of Upsal, remarked a 

| group of Oriental poppies whose flowers emitted little 
| flashes of light. Knowing that others had seen such 
things, he still thought his eyes misled him, till he had 
watched the poppies for three-quarters of an hour in 
which they gave flashes at intervals. 

The English botanist Gardner, when in Brazil 
writes, that in passing through the street one night he 
saw some negro boys amusing themselves with what 
he supposed a large firefly, till coming up to them he 

found it a large fungus torn from:a decaying palm in 
| the outskirts of the town. The mushroom was @wo- 
| and-a half inches across the top, and of a lemon yel- 
low, which is interesting beside the fact that all the 
flowers yet found phosphorescent are either yellow or 
white, as nasturtiums, marigolds, sunflowers, yellow 
lilies, white poppies, tuberoses and white carnations. 

‘The stories of phosphorescent flowers had quite 

assed from the mind of the writer, when living near 
Boston, one warm dry evening, between nine and ten 
o’clock, a light in the flower-border drew my attention. 
It was a soft white glow, which rose and died like a 
live coal blown into brightness by the breath, and my 
first thought was that a tramp was lying 0 the grass 
and smoking bis pipe. But investigating the matter | 
found nothing but my tall lovely white carnation, 
whose large blossoms, two or three days open, was the 
pride of the garden. I watched it for moments as one 
may say breathing light, the very pulse of its electri- 
fied life visible in the rise and fading of its soft white 
glow. 

Mr. Drummond, the English traveller, found agarics, 
or mushrooms, on the stumps of banksia-trees in Aus- 
tralia, sending out such light that he could read the 
words on a newspaper on which they were laid. The 
fungus kept its light for three or four days after it was 
net, till it dried up, the light diminishing with its 
life. . 

The fire-mushroom takes its canal from the light it 
gives, And the red mushroom which grows at the roots 
of olive trees in Italy throws out at night a pale blue 
| light, ite clusters like “blue bells of fire” shining 
through the night until the sun rises. Neither damp, 
cold, nor dryness injure the light of this mushroom 
unless they are enough to destroy the life of the plant. 

So when you see at night scrolls and scallops of 
strange fire about the stumps or roots of old trees, you 
need not be frightened, and imagine from some of your 
| old stories that a murdered man is buried there. It is 
only the agaric in its slow burning which we call decay. 

As far as research informs us, the phosphorescence 
of plants is electric, differing in its appearance and in- 
tensity from its differing causes. The flowers scintil- 
late on warm sultry nights from the overcharge of 
electricity in the air, and give out sparks when the 
plant is at its highest activity of flowering, when its 
gathered forces expend themselves to perfect the 
flower. 

The light from decaying vegetation arises from its 
chemical change or ferment, into the form from which 
springs the new plant. It is only decaying plants or 
trees which sprout and give light. When dead they 
can do neither, but only crumble into the soil beneath 
our feet. 8. P. 





——— -- +0 


PAYING THE DOCTOR. 

We consider the Chinese eccentric. They wear white 
when mourning, which, to a believer in immortality, is 
far more appropriate than black. They drink only 
hot beverages, and a physician will say that they are 
more obedient to the laws of physiology than we, who 
indulge in iced-tea, iced-coffee and ice-water. 

In another respect they are wiser than the Fan-qui- 
lo, or “old barbarian devil,’’ as they call the white for- 
eigner. They pay their family physician only while 
every member of the family is well. The moment 
child, wife, or father is sick, the doctor’s pay ceases. 
It does not run again until be has cured the sick per- 
son. 


The custom puts the physician in that honorable 
place which he ought to occupy, where be works to 
prevent, rather than to cure, disease. We “old barbar- 
jan devils,” having “suffered many things of wtme | 
physicians,” are adopting the Chinese theory, thoug 
not their practice. ur best doctors now esteem it of 
more importance to teach people how to preserve their 
health than to cure them when ill. 

The old idea of a physician, like that of a lawyer, 
viewed him as one who held his knowledge and skill 
at the beck and call of any one who needed his ser- 
vices. 

He was the servant of humanity, who found his 
compensation in doing good and in such offerings as 
the gratitude of his patients might make to him. He 
received no fees but an honorarium, that 1s, a gift, to 
commemorate his labor of love. 

In England, this ancient and honorable idea of the 
physician’s lot survives in the fact that no doctor can 
recover fees from a patient by a suit at law. Custom, 
however, secures him against loss by prescribing that 
he shall be paid at each visit. 

It was once considered good form to present the doc- 
tor bis fee—a omer or in a piece of tissue- 
paper. The influence of the old idea of an honora- 
rium may be seen in this attempt to conceal the fact of 
a payment. 

The German custom of paying physicians also shows 
that the old notion of a doctor’s position lingers in that 
country. A German’s physician's fees depend upon 
his patient’s generosity and ability. Doctors do not 
make out bills against their patients. 

The patient keeps an of the of vie- 
its, and just before Christmas he sends bis physician a 
sum of money which amounts to two marks—about 
fifty cents—a visit. With the money he also sends a 


h 








present, as an expression of his appreciation of the 
| doctor’s services. The value of the present is deter- 
| mined by the patient’s wealth and dis 

The author of ‘Germany Seen Wit 


ition. 
ut Spectacles” 


says that Americans who have employed physicians 
n Germany are often “taken aback’? when they have 
asked them for their bills. 
“I have no bill against you. I never make out a bill,” 
says a 

“But 1 wish to pay you,” answers the American. 
**I don’t expect you to give me your services. But I 
can’t pay you unless 1 know thé amount of your 
charges.” 

“IT don’t know myself,” answers the doctor. 
can pay me whatever you please.” 

Sometimes the American takes advantage of this old 
custom, and departs without even thanking the doctor 
for his services. 


SH 


“You 


For the Companion. 


THE SILVER LINING. 


No beauty shines through leaden skies, 
No glory comes from gloomy night, 
No love-light gleams from weeping eyes: 
And as a flock of birds, storm-driven, 
Before the boisterous winds of Heaven, 
SmalLseeds of doubt, like grains of sand, 
Are scattered through the shining land, 
Bringing sadness, drear and blight. 


But leaden skies hide golden stars, 
Behind the night lurks gladsome day, 
And weeping eyes not love debars; 
And as to the warm South are sent 
The birds in happy wonderment, 
So every seedling doubt hath sown, 
By faith’s proud flowers, so stately grown, 
Are choked, and fall like dust away. 





“OUR OLD MAMMY.” 

Moral influence is a power too great for any Goliath 
in the field. There is a suggestion of omnipotism in 
it; for the best examples of it are often persons of the 
humblest position and appearance. There are no more 
significant or more interesting stories than those which 
illustrate the power of goodness in lowly character, 
but the following is exceptioually fine, of an aged poor 
woman who has the love of the Detroit street-car driv- 
ers, and of the way she obtained it: , 


*“What’s that for?” asked a Free Press man, as he 
saw a car-driver on Woodward Avenue take a nickel 
from his pocket and pass it into the fare-box. 

“For her.” 

‘What her?” 

The car stopped, and the driver got déwn witha 
“Good-morning, mammy !” and assisted an old woman 
of seventy to enter the car. 

“Did you pay for her?” 

“oy 8 ” 


“Why?” 

“Well, the story runs back for almost two years,” 
he said, as he picked up his lines. “I reckon you 
know Bill ——?” 

“Yea.” 

“Well, two years ago, he was one of the toughest 
men in Detroit. He drank, swore, gambled, and had 
all the other vices lying ardund loose. I tell you, he 
was aterror when off duty and on a spree! e was 
getting so bad on his car, that another week would 
have bounced him, but something happened.” 

“What?” 

‘““He was coming up one evening, half-drunk and full 
of evil, and somewhere about Daveuport Street he 
lurched over the dash-board. He caught and was 
dragged, and the horse began to kick and run. That 
old woman there was the only passenger on the car, 
and when she saw the accident she came out, grabbed 
the flying lines with one hand and the brake with the 
other, and looking down upon Bill, she called out,— 

**Q Lord! help me to save him! He’s a wicked 
young man and not fit to die!’ 

“Well, shevstopped that car and heid to the horse 
until some one came along and helped Bill out of his 
fix, and she was all the time calling him ‘poor boy’ and 
‘my son,’ and thanking God he was not killed. He had 
a close call, though, and it was a solemn warning. 
From that night he hasn’t taken a drink, and no driv- 





er on this line bas a cleaner mouth or is taking better 
care of himsclf.” 

**And the old woman ?’’ 

“She lives away out, along with a daughter. Many’s 
the dollar Bill has sent after her since that night in the 
way of clothes and provisions, and he'll never forget 
her. The story came to the rest of us after a while, 
and we've sort of adopted her as ‘Our Old Mammy.’ 
We help her on and off, pay ber nickel out of our own 
pockets, and, when the car isn’t too full, we have a 
minute’s chat with her. She likes us all, and we 
wouldn’t trade ber off for the whole line. It’s a bit of 
romance among curselves, you see.”’ 

“Yes. Did she ever talk to you?” 

“Did she? She sat right there on that stool one day 
two months ago and said,— 

***My son, let drink alone! It robs the pocket, cheats 
the brain, and leaves you friendless. Don’t swear! 
oaths go with a vicious soul. Keep your temper! The 
man who can’t control his temper is no better than a 
caged wolf!’ 

“She said that with ber blue eyes reading my soul 
and her old voice trembling with earnestness, and every 
word went right to my heart and lodged there. She’s 
had something to say to moat of the boys, and I reckon 
each one is the better for it. Curious, aint it, how we | 
found our old mammy? and maybe you'll believe with | 
some of the rest of us that Providence had a hand in 
it.” 


——t or 
ATTACKED BY INDIANS. | 
Three and four years ago, Sitting Bull, the renowned | 
Sioux chief, made his headquarters at Woody Moun- 
tain, Cal. The country from there, down the Milk | 
River, across the Missouri and on to the Yellowstone, 
was the high road for war parties of Blackfeet, Crows, 
Crees and Sioux Indians, these last being the most | 
numerous and generally the most hostile towards the 
whites, with whom they came in contact. } 
During the winter of ’79, two brothers, George and | 
John Farsen, located a wood-yard near the mouth of 
Milk River, their intention being to get a quantity of | 
wood cut and on the banks in readiness for the next | 
boating season. 


They built a log-house of two rooms, one for a liv- 
ing-room, the other for a stable. 
warm and strong, for a Montana winter or a war party 





of Indians are no gentle foes, and special attention had 
been given to securing themselves against them. Three 


During the carly winter, snow fell nearly every day, 
until, in January, there were from eighteen to yer | 
inches on a ioeal: and the weather keeping very cold. 
As yet few war parties had been seen, but two or three 
miles above them several well-marked trails showed 
that the Indians were active in spite of storm and cold. 

One afternoon, while returning from their _— 
work, George saw several Indians on the opposite side 
of the river, and called his brother’s attention to the 
place where they were standing; but they moved away 
in a few moments and were lost sight of in the heavy 
cottonwood timber skirting the banks of the river. 

While John was getting their supper, George took 
the horses to water. As he was going down the bank 
he saw an Indian but a short distance away, walking | 
deliberately towards him. As he came nearer, George 
noticed that the Indian carried one of the Springfield 
carbines; and he knew that this was a Sioux, as a great 
many of these guns were among the Sioux, they having 

tured them at the memorable Custer massacre. 

e notieed also that the Indian carried a belt filled | 
with cartridges, several bracelets of the same around | 
each arm, a lariat and an extra pair of moccasins tied 
to his belt. 





Coming up to George, he made signs that he wished | 


| narrow escape from death at Pittsburg. 


The cabin was both , 


strong doors were secured from the inside by a heavy | 
wood bar sliding through large wooden staples. | 


food, and following him towards the house, he eagerly 
scanned the horses, one of them being a fine, high- 
tempered animal, who was rearing and playing on his 
way to the stable. 

In the house the Indian was given supper and tobac- 
co. As near as the boys could tell from his talk and 
signs, he belonged to a party of twenty warriors, and 
was on his way to the Crow County to steal horses. 
The savage did not stay long, and departed as suddenly 
as he came, the deep darkness outside closing around 
him and shutting him out of their sight. 

“The last of him and his outfit, I hope!"’ said John, 
as he threw his boots down before the fire and stretched 
himself at full Jength before the blazing open fire- 
place. ‘Doors both fast, George?” 

“Yes. Think I had better keep awake till ’bout 
midnight, and then I’ll turn in and you can finish up 
the night.” 

“Ali right!” gruffly responded John, already half- 
asleep. 

George settled his back against the wall, and with 
an old paper in his hand, essayed to keep awake. But 
ina little while the genial warmth of the fire and weari- 
ness from his day’s work in thé cold overcame bim, 
and he slept soundly. 

How long he slept he did not know, but he was sud- 
denly awakened by the violent snorting of the horses, 
mingled with the falling of earth on the stable-floor. 
Hastily seizing his rifle, he threw open the door that 
opened from his room into the stable. His appearance 
was greeted with a savage yell, accompanied by the 
blinding flash of several guns. 

A stinging pain in his right arm and shoulder warned 
him that he was wounded. John, roused from sleep, 
bounded to his side, and tried to shut the door; but 
several of the Indians without were pushing against 
it, and in spite of bis efforts, though a strong man, 
one of them squeezed his body through the opening. 

George, who for a moment had been stunned, now 
snatched a large brand from the fire with his left hand 
and shoved the mass of glowing coals directly in the 
Indian’s face, shoving him back into the stable, and 
with a quick push, closed and then fastened the door. 

One thing that helped them repulse the Indians, and 
in all probability that saved their lives, was the furious 
rearing and plunging of the frightened horses. The 
savages were obliged to give attention to the furious 
animals, which they at last succeeded in securing and 
in taking out doors. 

Before the Indians left, they fired a small stack of 
hay close by the stable, intending to burn the cabin 
and its inmates; fortunately, however, the logs were 
green, and but little of the hay lying against the sides 
of the stable, the fire soon died out. 

The rest of the night was passed in some anxiety by 
the young men, lest their foes might return. But they 
did not. John dressed his brother’s wounds, and 
in the morning they started in the deep snow down 
the river. Late the next afternoon they arrived at a 
wood-yard (a few miles above the Fort Peck Indian 
Agency) nearly exhausted and somewhat frost-bitten. 
Here they stayed until spring, when they left for parts 
unknown. 


+r 
A CHINESE CARRIER. 

‘The trick of sham suffering, to excite sympathy and 
extort extra pay, has become a familiar one to travellers 
in Italy, Egypt and South America, who have occasion 
for the services of native guides or carriers. Mrs. 
Dwight Williams, author of ‘Voices from the Silent 
Land,” says that the Chinese servants are adepts in the 
same kind of sentimental deception. While stopping 
at Hong Kong, she employed a couple of coolies to 
carry her in a sedan chair on a pleasure-trip up the 
Leong-Teong Mountains, and when about half-way up, 
one of them began to pant and labor go painfully that 
she begged in sign-language to be sct down, so that he 
could regt himself. 


Having at length made myself understood, the chair 
was put down in the middle of the road; and the 
coolie who had excited my pity, although still panting, 
was standing quietly and looking on with that grave 
and apparently unconscious air that a Chinaman knows 
so well how to affect, when be is intent on gaining 
some advantage over you. 

My friend who accompanied me—in another chair 
some distance behind—came up while we waited. She 
understood Chinese ways better than I did, and read 
my coolie at a glance. He was only performing an old 
ruse on a newly-arrived outside “‘barbarian’’—for it 
seems that the man expected to work upon my fecl- 
ings until I should, out of pity, pay and dismiss him. 

Poor man! He had melted me into the pathetic; but 
the sudden change to the ludicrous was irresistible, 
when = friend, understanding the case, exclaimed in 
Canton English,— 

“How fashion that? 
chair ?”’ 

Not a word was uttered by the coolie, who, appar- 
ently oblivious of what was passing, seemed neither to 
hear nor to be conscious that anything was wrong. Af- 
ter a short pause, my friend, accompanying her words 
with spirited little gestures, continued,— 

“Fighter la*! I tellee massee of you, and he no 
givee you one cash. Takee up that chair chop-chop! 
No can carry allee proper, no can catchee tbat cash! 
I say you no carry, massee no givee you one single 
cash !”’ 

My bearers, who readily understood what was meant 
by ‘“‘Massee no givee one single cash,” unless they 
performed their contract, thereupon took up the chair, 
and carried it with apparent ease to the end. 


What for you no carry that 


| ™ Hurry up. 





——_ -—_~+@r 
FALLING FROM THE CLOUDS. 

A foolhardy acrobat who was performing on a trap- 
eze attached to an ascending balloon, recently had a 
He has given 
the following account of his adventure: 


I had the balloon inflated under my own personal 
supervision, and considered her all right. When the 


| men let go I shot up into the air, hanging to the trap- 


eze-bar and making my usual revolutions. I went up 
very rapidly, and in a short time the Exposition 
grounds were hidden by a a cloud. I continued 
to exercise, for it was quite chilly, until I was about a 
mile and a quarter above the earth. I paused to rest a 
minute, when I heard a faint sound overhead, and 


| looking up, saw a white smoke pouring out of the gas- 


bag. 

I knew what was wrong in an instant, and got up 
into the basket as quick as I could, and then climbed 
into the netting. never thought about the safety- 
valve, but began to throw the sand-bags attached to the 
netting overboard as rapidly as possible, to lighten the 
fall I knew was coming. 

There was a second of suspense, and then I began to 
shoot down like a piece of lead, while the balloon 
swayed terribly. I hung on with feet and hands to the 
netting, or I should have been thrown off. All at once 
the envelope collapsed, or turned over, and ] was 
thrown right into the centre, the envelope forming a 

atachute. I was nearly suffoc: with gas, and the 
or so was pitching and rolling terribly. 

I don’t know how long I was in coming down. I re- 
member seeing the city below me, and then I felt a 
shock, and fell into somebody’s yard. A man rushed 
up and I told him to pound me on the baek to get the 
gas out of | lungs. I was stunned by the fall, but I 
guess I am all right now. 


Despite his narrow escape from an awful death, it is 
not likely that this man will discontinue his perform- 
ances, but educated and humane people should do all 


| they can to discourage those exhibitions in which the 


peril to which the performer exposes himself is the 
chief attraction. Entertainments of this kind are as 


| brutalizing as prize-fights, and find their support in 


the savage instincts of the spectators. 





NOV. 15, 1883. 
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For the Companion. 


ROVER’S LESSON. 
“I’m going to put my gingerbread 


To teach you, Rover, how to be 
A gentlemanly dog. 


** You wouldn’t be, I’m sure, like some 
Dishonorable pup 

I’ve seen, who, if your back was turned, 
Would grab and eat it up. 


“No, Rover! I will trust you now; 
You sit and watch for me 

While I climb up and shake the nuts 
From this old chestnut tree.” 


Now Rover, though a decent dog, 
Was but a dog, alas! 

Which naturally, you’ll agree, 
Was why it came to pass 


That ere the chestnuts from the tree 
Came rattling quickly down, 

The gingerbread had disappeared, 
And Rover, too, was gone. 





I guess she’d cried pretty much all the after- 
noon. She looked like it, anyway, ’n she went 
right to crying again. 

“O Lulu,” said she, ““‘what made you tease me 
to stay this noon? I was ten minutes late, ’n now 
I can’t have my card!” ’n she cried so hard that 
—oh, I'd rather have wiped dishes a hundred 
years than had her feel so! 

Well, she cried ’most all the evening ’n didn’t 
want any supper, ’n all the time she never even 
s’pected that I’d told her the time wrong. 

And I went ’round feeling just like Judas ’n 


|’Nias ’n Sapphira until I couldn’t stand it any 
| longer, ’n then I told mamma ’n Jule everything, 
Right here upon this log, | 


’n I cried; ’n Jule wasn’t mad at all, ’n we made 


| up,’n mamma went ’n told Miss Crafton all about 


it next day, ’n she gave Jule one of the cards, 
same as the other girls. 

I s’pect Miss Crafton thinks Jule’s got an awful 
wicked sister ’n I agree with her, for I really 
b’lieve it was a truly lie after all. 

Mary E. BAMFORD. 
———~oe——____ 
For the Companion. 
HOW RAY WAS LOST. 

One day mamma missed Ray, and there was a 
great uproar in the house. 

Nora ran down to the spring, the first thing, and 


mamma ran over to auntie’s. 
where to be seen. 

“O Ray, boy, where are you?” said mamma, 
as she went through the wood-shed again. 

“Here I be.” And the shrill little voice seemed 
to come up out of the ground. 

Mamma looked in boxes and barrels, but could 
not find him. 

‘‘Where are you, dear ?” she asked. 

“Fy—here in the sugar-barwil, I be. 
myself some sugar.” 

And sure enough—there he was! 

Papa had bought a lot of empty barrels to put | 
potatoes in. One of them was a sugar-barrel and | 
had tittle lumps of sugar sticking to it, and there | 
sat little three-year-old Ray scraping them off with 
a tea-spoon. E. H. 8. 


No Ray was any- 


I feedin’ | 


| 


————___4 > 
For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. | 
Grandma and Dot were looking at a book of en- 
gravings. “Battles of Bull Run,” read grandma. 
Dot studied this picture very earnestly. “I 
don’t see any bull!’’ she said. 


Uncle John looked into the bed-room where Har- 
ry had been put into his crib a half-hour before. 
“Are you asleep, Harry ?” he asked. 





“Yith,” whispered Harry. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
ae 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


The first and third lines rhyme, also the second and 
fourth. 


| November’s winds blow cold from regions boreal, 


The while our hearts are beating warm and true, 
With strong desire to raise a fit *** * **** 
To one who long, long since bade earth * * ** * . 


In the dark ages shone a radiance bright, 
As up to manhood drew the thoughtful youth; 
His strong delight to know and do the * * * * * — 
His great desire to know and speak the * * * * ° ° 


Four centuries ago he did * * * * * * ~ 
A flame that steady burns like the * * * * * - 
Initials, finals, in guessed words unite, 
To spell his name whose praise is noised afar. 
LILIAN Payson, 
2. 


ACROSTIC. 


eeoe. 


The initial letters name a man, called the “greatest 
of the fathers,” who was born on Nov. 13, 354. 
The final letters give the title of his most famous 
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For the Companion. 


THE TIME I CHEATED. 

Jule and I wipe dishes three times every 
day. Mamma washes them and we wipe. 
We don’t like to do it very well, 'specially 
the big platter. 

Jule don’t like to wipe that ’n neither do I. 
We most always take turns wiping it, ‘cept 
sometimes when we forget whose turn it is. 
Then Jule wipes one side of the platter ’n I 
wipe the other. 

Jule’s my sister. She goes to school 
cause she’s ten years old. I’m only eight, 
’n I don’t go yet. That’s why I have to 
wipe ali the dishes noons. I mean every 
noon ’cept Saturday ’n Sunday. 

Jule don’t have more’n time to come 
straight home from school ’n eat her dinner 
’n go right back again. So she can’t wipe 


any dishes ’n sometimes there’s lots ’n lots 
of them to do. 
Well, one day, Miss Crafton — that’s 


Jule’s teacher—told all the girls that she 
had some picture-cards that she was going 
to give to the ones#that weren’t late to school 
for a whole month. > 

Jule said Miss Crafton held up some of 
the cards to show them, ’n they were real 
pretty. They had flowers on them in colors 
just like real flowers, ’n Jule said she was 
going to try ever so hard to get one. 

So every morning she'd start-at half-past 
eight, so she’d be sure to be early enough, 
’n noons she’d run both ways, ’n for three 














work, 

The cross-words are of uniform length, and 
mean as follows, reading from the top: 1, An 
infallible remedy, or one supposed to be infalli- 
dle; 2, Trembling—a musical term. 3, An eager 
desire of honor or power. 4, Skepticism. 4, 
Joyful. 6, Suddenly. 7, A cutting instrument. 
8, A pyramid for the worship of the gods among 
the Mexicans and other aborigines of America. 
9, An oblique hint. 10, An inhabitant of an- 
cient Scandinavia. 11, The places which sur- 
round another place. E. Cc. D. 

3. 


CHARADE. 


My first is a musical note. 
My second’s a figure, ’tis plain. 
My first and second together 
mply to make over again. 
My third is quite small, it is true, 
yet we never see man without it. 
My fourth doesn’t mean ‘to avoid,” 
3ut there’s much the same sound about it. 


My whole had its small beginnings, 
Four centuries—nearly—ago ; 

And the work it began groweth ever, 
And never will cease, I know. 


4. 
ANAGRAMS. 


Works of a Noted New England Woman. 
Hyt. Hoyt’s Wager. 
Ray’s History of the Tayo Desert. 
Flask Lore. 
The Roser Light. 
On Veddore. 


SALEM. 


[ssingstand Hights. ° 
The Casa Boy’s Quest. E 
The Rolo Gnomes of Frogswork. IRIs. 
5. 
ANNEXES. 


To 1 annex a letter to make 2; to 2 annex a 
letter to make 3, and so on. 

1. A letter of the Queen’s alphabet often 
slighted or misused by her subjects. 

2. A common interjection for call or to ex- 
press surprise. 








weeks she wasn’t late once. 

Well, one Thursday mamma’d been baking. 
She always makes ever so many dirty dishes 
when she cooks, ’n this time the sink was just 
heaping full. Course I’d had to help her all the 
forenoon, ’n my feet were awful tired doing so 
many errands, ’n I just hated to think about the 
dishes. 

I did wish Jule would stop ’n helpme. Butshe 
ran in just the same she always does ’n sat down 
and ate her dinner, ’n while she was eating I went 
into the sitting-room. 

Mamma had most washed the dishes, but I 
didn’t feel like wiping them just yet. Sometimes 
I let my dishes get stone cold before I wipe them, 
L hate to do it so. 

Well, I went into the sitting-room ’n there was 
our old clock. It’s a big one that reaches from 
the floor ’way up high above my head, ’n father 
winds it. But don’t you think, he’d forgotten to 
wind it that morning, 'n there it had stopped just 
fifteen minutes past twelve! 

And then I don’t know what put it in my head, 
but I just made up my mind I'd make Jule help 
me anyway; ’n I went back ’nI said, ‘Jule, it’s 
only fifteen minutes past twelve. You’ve got lots 
of time yet. Do help me about the dishes.” 

Well, she didn’t want to at first, ’n she said, 
“No;” but I teased, ’n told her I was so tired, ’n 
told her again that it was only fifteen minutes past, 


’n so she got a dish-towel ’n hurried ’round to help 


ine, ’n I wiped too. 


Oh my! you don’t know how mean I did feel! 


I kept sayingto myself. ‘’Tisn’t a truly lie, you 
know, the clock really did say fifteen minutes past, 
’n Jule needn't have believed me’n never bave 
gone in to see for herself. I guess she won’t be 
late. Anyway, ’tisn’t any worse than an April 
Fool.” 


But all the same I was real glad when Jule got | 
through ’n picked up her hat ’n started off on a} 


run. She’d stayed until the very last dish was 
wiped, ’n I was getting real scared for fear she’d 
be late. 

Well, when four o’clock came I didn’t want to 
see Jule much, ’n I didn’t run to meet her the 
way I do sometimes. But just the minute she 
came inside the yard I knew what had happened. 


For the Companion. 


PRUDENT TOMMY. 


Round and round the room goes Tommy, 
Prancing like a fiery steed, 

And of sundry trips and tumbles 
Taking little heed, 


‘Till he trots into the corner 
Where his busy mother sews, 
And against her basket stumbles,— 
Crashing down it goes! 
Thimble, needle, spools and scissors 
Scattered lie upon the floor; 
Tommy, hastily retreating, 
Seeks the open door. 


But, with warning hand uplifted, 
And a look and tone severe, 


“Stop !’’ exclaims mamma, “this minute! 


Tommy, sir—come here!” 


At this very trying moment 
Comes a gleam to Tommy’s eyes; 
Seeing no escape through valor, 
Stratagem he tries. 


Down the room be wanders slowly 
With a funny little air, 

Half defiance and half mischief— 
Climbs into a chair, 





And, behind the sheltering cushions 
Hiding safe his inward fear, 

Cheerfully remarks, though feebly, 
‘Well, mamma—lI’s here!” 





~ 





For the Companion. 
AVA AND EDNA. 


They had played with dolls, and washed and 
ironed; and eaten dinner from the pretty little 
flowered tea-set so many times that it wasn’t a bit 


of wonder they were tired of it. 


“What shall we do now, mamma ?” asked Ava. 
“Do now?” echoed Edna; and mamma was 


quite in despair, because she didn’t know. 
But just at that minute papa came in. 


what the trouble was. 


“We're tired of all our things,” said Ava, dole- 


fully ; “and we hasn’t got anything to do, papa.” 

“Anyfing do, papa,” echoed Edna. 

“Now, you see,” said mamma, laughing. 

Papa saw; he thought a minute. Then he 
laughed, too, and went out; and when he came in 
again he brought a rope and a piece of board, 
planed smooth, and two window-blind fastenings. 

The children watched him eagerly. What could 
he be going to do? Mamma knew in a minute he 
was going to put up a swing in the dihing-room 
door-way. 

That was just it. First, papa drove the iron 
parts of the fastenings into the door-jambs, one on 
each side, up high; then he hung the wire parts of 


He 
puckered his mouth into a whistle when he heard 


one in each end of the bit of board, and he put the 
ends of the rope through the holes and tied them 
into the wire fastenings. 

“Q-oh!” cried Ava; 
please!” 

“Whing my, p’ease!” echoed Edna. 

Then mamma’s trials began. She swung the 
babies until her arms were tired, and still they 
wanted more. 

They took turns—fifty times through the door- 
way was a turn. 

“Dear me,” said mamma, “I must do some sew- 
ing.” 

“O mamma,” begged Ava, “swing a little more. 


“swing me, mamma; 


” 





the fastenings in them; then he bored two holes, 


“Whing mo’, my!” pleaded Edna; and what 
could mamma do! 

But just then she saw Cassie Campbell going by. 
Cassie Campbell’s mother was poor, and Cassie’s 
calico dress was patched in a good many places. 

Mamma called to her. “Do you want to earn 
twenty-five cents, Cassie ?” she asked. 

“Oh yes’m,” answered Cassie. 

And so she swung the children as long as they 
wanted swinging, which wasn’t a great while, af- 
ter all; and she said when mamma gave her the 
silver quarter,— 

“Why, that’s getting pay for having fun, 
ma’am,” 





3. Mountain in Scripture history. 

4. A geographical cape. 

5. Name of a bishop and author. 

6. A boy in story who ate plum pie. 


6. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 


“I propose that we make the 1-2-3-4 of the Merri- 
mac,” said Tryphena. ‘6-7-8-9!” said Theophilus. 
“Can we take 2-3-4 puppies?” begged Rob and Ned. 
Their mother nodded assent 1-2 them from behind 
the coffee 3-4-5. This pleased the little 7-8-9. Said 
Bob, “We will 5-6-7-8 the brown puppy, Merry ;” 
while Ned said, in his baby fashion, ‘7-8, 5-6-7-8 mine 
Mac.” But when they heard that the trip was to in- 
clude the grand bicycle 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10, at Mossville, 
their delight was unbounded. 


7. 


COMBINATIONS. i 


In each of the following sentences there is a word 
conceuled, the definition to which appears in the same 
sentence. Write the words down in regular order, 
one under the other, and you will find, by reading the 
first line down, the letters will form the name of an 
English Cardinal who died in the month of November; 
by doing the same with the fourth line you will find 
the name of an English poet who died during the same 
month. All the words are of equal length. 

1. We saw armies rushing through 
strects. 

2. From Richard’s Bible I selected a name for my 


the heated 


Oy. 

2 Was Will ill-natured because I called his sister, 
Lilian, by ber nickname? 

4. It was Althea who found the seasoning. 

5. I beard, in the chorus, a repeated sound, 

6. Maury Arnold gave me something to knit stock- 
ings with. DYKE CLEMENTS. 





Conundrums. 


What tradesman did the father mention when he 
bade his little son to increase in stature? Grocer 
(“Grow, sir!’’) 

Why is an infirm old man like a musical character? 
Each requires a staff. 

What is the difference between a loaf of good bread 
and a polite young lady? One is well-made bread, aud 
the other is well-bred maid. 

What bird is that from which if you take its head it 
will make it talk? A stork (s-talk). 

When are you like the dying embers of a fire? When 
you are going out. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. St. Emeric. 

2. Editions. (1 tied on 8.) 

3. Richard Baxter,—‘‘The Saint’s Rest.” Rounds: 
Isaiall, HermeS, Rivoll, BuffeT, XysteR, Exodus. 

4. Prince of Wales, who was born on November 





5. Diogenes, 


6. Woolen. (E on owl.) 
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— ——— | 
OUR DRINKS. 
The Popular Science News, longer known as the 
Boston Journal of Chemistry, bas a good article on 
the above subject, of which we give the chief points. 

Water is essential to all forms of life. No other 
fluid can be found ina healthy human organization. 
It is the only drink which can be used without doing 
violence, in some degree, to man’s best physical wel- 
fare. 

Tea and coffee, in moderate quantities, do not, in 
any marked degree, influence vital activity unfavora- 
bly. 
either of these beverages without serious discomfort | 
or injury. } 

“As to alcohol, it would be better for the world if | 
the art of producing it should suddenly be lost, and } 
the process be forever classed among the lost arts. 
We do not need it in any of its forms; neither the phy- 
sician, chemist, nor artisan absolutely needs it in any 
department of bis calling; and this statement we make 
advisedly, after ful! deliberation, taking into view our | 
2 BS dge of medicine and the arts.” 

ble that very many rigid observers of 
ao not use water freely enough. It is 
‘ ai we may, by habit, so modify the sensa- 
tion of thirst, that it, in a large degree, ceases to be a 
safe guide of our need. We have seen many instances 
of illness which were cured by resorting to the freer 
use of water. It supplies to the system the needed 
amount of liquid to maintain normal processes, and 
assist in repairing tissue-waste. It is constantly pass- 
ing out of the system through the lungs, skin and kid- 
neys, and if the supply is inadequate to the demand, 
morbid conditions ensue. 

Constipation often results from such deficiency, and 
a remedy in many cases would be the drinking of one 
half pint of tepid water before breakfast. 

Much ice-water taken at meal-time is injurious. It 
arrests prompt digestion, the latter requiring increased 
heat. Iced-water should at all times be used with 
moderation. 


The feeble and nervous, however, cannot use | 


BAS Sp St 
GREAT, BUT A FAILURE. 

A loving, gentle boy was Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
When he was an old man, known as poet, philosopher 
and conversationalist, his tender, gracious, benign face 
made his friends adore him. The sympathetic nature 
of the boy shines out in an incident of his school-days. 


He was rushing through the street to be in time for | 


school, when he ran against an old woman’s apple- 
stand and upset it. 


“Oh, you little devil!’’ she shouted after him, as he 
rushed on. 

Looking back, he saw the mischief he had done. In- 
stantly he returned and gathering up the scattered 
fruit, apologized for his heedlessness. 

“Oh, you little angel!” exclaimed the 
woman, as she patted his head. 

He carried the same loving heart through life, but 
not the same energy to amend the blunders of hie own 
life. He attracted great men by his spacious, subtle 
intellect, and fascinated them with his marvellous pow- 
er of ‘‘talk.” 

Wilson, the severest of critics, spoke of Coleridge’s 
conversation as “eloquent music without a discord ; full, 
ample, inexhaustible, almost divine.” In his loftiest 
moods he spoke like one inspired. The ear was de- 
lighted with the melodious words that flowed from “an 
epicure in sound.” But there was little nourishment 
in these musical utterances of one who seemed to have 
given himself up to “the lazy luxury of poetical out- 
pouring.” 

Though Coleridge was the best of talkers, he was 
the worst of doers. Indolence and opium-eating begat 
this discrepancy. His slavery to what he called ‘the 
accursed drug,” impaired his mind and embittered his 
life. His genius was mastered by his indolence. He 
never learned that no genius is great enough to exempt 
ite sessor from patient industry. 

ie. friends environed him with great expectations. 
He died fulfilling scarcely any of them, because he 
had neither the industry which works steadily, nor 
the energy that makes one achievement a stepping- 
stone to higher attainments. 

Such a life is full of warning to young men of gen- 
jus. It says to them: “You will fail, unless you learn 
in youth to bend your neck to the yoke of persevering 
industry, and keep yourself free from the slavery of an 
evil habit.”’ 


mollified 


a 
AN AMUSING MISTAKE. 
In the days when the peculiar dialect of which Whit- 
tler has given a specimen in “Floyd Ireson’s Ride,” 
was the common speech of Marblehead, Maas., it used 


to be said that a well-dressed stranger could not enter 
The 
apocryptal custom—for the report was doubtless a 
lander on that patriotic town—is a good jilustration 


that town without being stoned by the boys. 


| towus”’ of 


of the excitement which clothes that are common in 
one part of the country create in another section, 
where they are unknown. 


A young man had an amusing illustration of this fact 
while tramping last summer through one of the “back 
aine. The roads were muddy, and he had 
on a pair of rubbers, bought at the village store, that 
were two sizes too large for his feet. It began to rain 


| very hard, and to escape it he ran into the yard of the 


nearest house, reaching the front door just as it was 
opened by a hospitable old lady, who asked him to 
come in. 

As he stepped inside, one of the rubbers slipped off, 
and showed a canvas shoe, known as a “‘base-ball 
shoe.”” The canvas and the facings were both dark- 
brown, which were faded and begrimmed with dust. 
Hastily glancing at the rubberless foot, she fairly 
sbrieked in astonishment,— 

“Goodness gracious, young man! 


Haint yer got 
nothin’ on but them stockin’s?”’ 


——____—_ 


KIDNAPPED BY A BEAR. 

In the famous millennial prophecy in the Bible, the 
mention of ‘a little child” with savage beasts brings 
together innocence and ferocity in one beautiful pict- 
ure. Real situations like that are so rare that they 
seem accidental, but every story like the following 
somehow makes us feel that even a wild beast may be 
disarmed and made harmless by the companionship of 
a child, 





James Vaughan of Gentle Valley, was playing near its 
mother recently, says the Oxford(U.) Enterprise,when 
all at once she missed the child, and commenced 
searching for it in every direction, but could not find 
it. 

She then alarmed the neighbors, and seventeen of 
them went in search of the infant. No trace of the 
child could be found, and the frantic parents almost 
concluded that it had fallen a victim to some beast of 
prey. The searchers at length found the tracks of a 
huge bear, and traced them through the fields. 

Becoming tired they returned to their houses, con- 
cluding that the child must be dead, and perhaps eaten 
up. 

Pat the break of the next day they started on their 
search from the spot left on the night before, and at 
about ten o’clock, A. M., found the baby curled up in a 
buneh of weeds and grass in the bushes, sound asleep, 
with its little tattered and torn dress thrown over its 
head, while close beside the sleeping child was the 
warm bed of what must have been a very large bear, 
which had abandoned its captive on the approach of 
the men in search. 

Wonderful to relate, yet the fact is vouched for by 
truthful men who have seen the child, not a bruise or 
injury did the child receive except a slight scratch on 
its little bare foot, although the child had been carried 


| by the bear three or four miles into the mountains over 


rough places and through bush. 


Se 
HOW HE WAS PUNISHED. 

The good effect of a punishment depends largely 
upon how much the man or boy punished dislikes it. 
The old toper who had forgotten how water tastes 
would have taken the treatment described below as a 
terrible chastisement,—and no doubt it would have 
proved a wholesome one. There is nothing like the 
water-cure for alcoholic hydrophubia. Harry M. Kief- 
fer, in his “Recollections of a Drummer Boy,” says: 


One day, down in front of Petersburg, a number of 
the boys had been making a friendly call on some ac- 
quaintances in another regiment. As we were return- 
ing home we came across what. wetook.to he a.well,. 
and wishing a drink, we all stopped. 

The well in question, as was usual there, was nothing 
but a barrel sunk in the ground; for at some places the 
ground was so full of springs, that in order to get 
water all you had to do was tosink a box or barrel, and 
the water would soon collect of its own accord. 

Stooping down and looking into the barrel we dis- 
| covered a man standing in the well, engaged in bailing 
out the water. 

““What’s he doing dowh there in that hole?” asked 
some one of our company. 

“Why,” said the guard, who was standing near by, 
and whom we had taken for the customary guard of the 
spring, ‘‘you sce, comrades, our colonel has his own 
way of punishin’ the boys. 

“One thing he won’t let °em do—he won’t let ’em get 
drunk. If they do, they go into the gopher hole. Jim, 
there, is in the gopher hole, now. 

“That hole has a spring at the bottom, and the water 
comes in pretty fast; and if Jim wants to keep dry, 
he’s got to keep dippin’ all the time, or else stand in 
the water up to his waist—and Jim isn’t so mighty fond 
o’ water, neither.”’—St. Nicholas. 


TOO DELIBERATE. 

Deliberation is not always the thing. It is out of 
place in emergencies, where there is no time to reflect, 
| and where action, to be effective, must be prompt. As 
| an illustration, the Hartford Courant repeats a story 
found in an vld reading-book of twenty-five years ago: 


A father instructed his son never to speak till he had 
thought three times. One day, the old gentleman was 
standing with his back to a fireplace, and his coat-tail 
caught fire. The law-abiding son was in the room, and 
discovered the conflagration. 

ae he said, with wonderful deliberation, ‘I 
think” —— 

“Well,” was the reply, ‘what do you think?” 

“Father,” repeated the youth, “I think” 

“Well, well, my son, what do you think?” 

“Father,” again the boy remarked, “I think” —— 

“Well” (impatiently), “well, well, what do you 
think?” 

“I think your coat-tail is on fire!” 





SS aaEIEEn _counEEEREeEEE 
THE EAGLE’S BATTLE. 
A young man, residing near Chico, Montana, saw a 





rare sight, not long since—a battle between two eagles: | 


| They came together in the air above the tree-tops, 
} and one was trying to get hold of a rabbit the other 
| held in its claws. 

Kae would fly at each other with tremendous force, 
| screechi 


all he was wort 
He knocked his foe out in the second round, and then 
sailed away to the top of an old oak-tree. 


young man who saw the fight. 
—_————_q—__——_ 
AN ITALIAN HERCULES, 


and joints of similar size. 
usual size, a man of unusual strength : 





middle finger of bis right hand. 


balance his body. 
Cardella then stooped down and placed the third fin 


of four fect and deposited him on a table near at band 





A baby eighteen months old, the child of | 


ng and scratching like wild-cats, and the air | 
was filled with flying feathers. Finally the eagle with | 
the rabbit — his prey and used his strength for | 


swooping to the earth, he took hold of his rabbit and | 
The dead 
eagle fell to the ground and was picked up by the 


Cardella, an Italian residing at Reno, Nevada, has a 
spinal column double the ordinary width, and bores 
He is, therefore, though of 


He can lift a man of two hundred pounds with the 
The man stood with one foot on the floor, his arms 
| outstretched and his hands grasped by two persons to 


ger of his right hand under the man’s feet, and with 
aenrcely any perceptible effort, raised him to the height 


Tropic-Fruit Laxative is as palatable as the nicest 
fruit, and more efficient in its action than the nauseous 
cathartics which make martyrs of ladies and children. 
For sale everywhere at 25 and 50 cts. per box. (Ade. 


J. G. WILSON’S 
Rolling Venetian 


BLINDS 


A Blind and Shade 
Combined. 

All who are Building 
j Should prepare tor these 
Blinds. 

Also ENGLISH VEN- , 
ETIAN BLINDs, with | 
linen tapes and cords, | 


EL SHUTTERS. 
Catalogues at Office and Factory, | 
527 and 529 W. 22d Street, NEW YORK, 














Write for our Fall Book of “Clothing News,” which 
tells how to order safely and economically Clothes, Un- 
derclothes, Hats and Shoes for Men or Boys. 

ROGERS, PEET & CO., 
569 to 575 Broadway, New York. 


Bp | Victor TRICYCLES. 
SN, Highest Class Work.—New Features. 


Send 3-cent stamp for Illustrated 
Catalogue. Mention the Companion. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., Hartford, Ct. 















































A Salvator for Invalids and the Aged. A Superior Nutritive In continued Fevers, and a 
Reliable Remedial Agent in all Diseases of the Stomach and Intestines. 


HIS justly celebrated DIETETIC PREPARATION is, in composition, principally the Gluten derived, 
5 by chemical process, from VERY SUPERIOR growths of wheat, and presented with the assurance 
that it is unquestionably the safest, most nicely prepared and reliable medicinal food that scientific 
research can yield. It has acquired the reputation of being an aliment the stomach seldom if ever 
rejects, CONDITION NOT EXCEPTED, and while it would be difficult to conceive of anything in food 
more delicious, or more soothing and nourishing as an aliment for INVALIDS and for the growth and pro- 
tection of CHILDREN, its rare medicinal excellence in INANITION, due to MAL-ASSIMILATION, CHRONIC, 
GASTRIC and INTESTINAL DISEASES, has been incontestably 
proven; often in instances of consultation over patients whose 
digestive organs were reduced to such a low and sensitive 
condition that the GRANUM was the only thing the stomach \% 
would tolerate, when life seemed depending on its retention, LS 















SHOWING IMPROVEMENT IN HANDWRITING, FROM USING 


GASKELL'S COMPENDIUM” OF SELF-TEACHING PENMANSHIP. 


All of these persons, like hundreds of others whose autographs have been published, have acquired their splendid 
writing by home practice at odd hours, without a teacher, by using the Compendium, 
The Best Specimens of Emucorement received recently come from G. FORTUNY ALCA- 


y = a Stadent in the Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Va, We give his autographs 
| and his 





portrait below. 
Mr. Alcazar writes: 


MY DEAR MR. GASKELL,— 
I have been using your Com- 
yendium for some months, and 
vave made most rapid im- 
provement in penmanship, 
greatly to the detkeht and as- 
tonishment of myself and my 
friends. I enclose specimens 
of both my former hand and 
as | write at present. 

Yours truly, 
G. FORTUNY ALCAZAR, 
| Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, Lexington, Va. 


Mr, St, John writes: 
Prof. G. A. GASKELL, 
New York City. 

DEAR Str, — Enclosed you 
will find a specimen of my 
writing when I received your 
Compendium ; also of my pres- 
ent style. I practised at odd 
hours and while resting from 
other studies. Lam at present 
teaching penmanship in the 
Plain City Commercial Col- 
lege, and owe my success to 
your Compendium. My friends 
Say now, since [ have learned, 
that ANY ONE can learn to 
write well. This is the home 
of C. W. Rice, and I can re- 
member when he received the 
Compendium and began prac- 
tising. Very _resp’y yours, 

J.C. ST. JOHN, 
Marysville, Union Co., Ohio. 


All of these specimens are 
perfect copies of the original 
writing, engraved from photo- 
graphic transfers. The only 
5s 2 difference is in the fineness of 
Dresden, Ont., ™ . é the lines. No wood-cut can 

Canada. 4 MOSS equal the best writing. 
Mr. Alcazar’s present handwriting photographed on wood. 





Mr. Chapman writes: 


DEAR Srtr,—I enclose you 
my autographs, showing what 
I have done from Gaskell’s 
Compendium. If the ink is 
not black enough, I will try 
again. Can you send me a 2S 
specimen copy of your Pen- ss 
man’s Gazette? om 





Yours, 
D. L. CHAPMAN, 








Old Style— 
Engraved by the phdtographic process, 
and therefore a perfect copy: 


Qld Style: 


ny, (de 
IL Ghafpenanl ee. 


p Old Style 


Mr. St. John’s post-office address is Marysville, Ohio, 





aé; al 





P sent Style: 





JL 


Present Style: 





| Mr. Chapman's post-office address is Dresden, Ont., 
Canada. 


Gaskell’s Compendium of Penmanship consists of four parte— Copy Slips, Ornamental Sheet, 
Book of Instructions and Case. The last is a large envelope into which all the others are folded. The Com- 
pendium is not merely a book. A new edition, the finest by far ever issued, is now ready. All who wish to pick up 

| at odd hours at home a splendid style of handwriting, should own this self-instructor. Teachers and others who 
act as agents for it will be given liberal inducements, There is nothing in the market that sells so rapidly, OVER 
| TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND have now been sold. and among those who have learned from it are the sons and 
danghters of our mosf distinguished men, country boys and girls, who otherwise would have had no opportunity 
to learn, bookkeepers, farmers, mechanics, and even laborers. A_good handwriting is worth a fortune to any 
young man, and does honor to any woman. Price, postpaid, One Dollar, Address, 


Prof. G. A. GASKELL, 17 Rose Street, Box 1534, New York City P. 0. 
Other specimens of improvement and full particulars will be sent free to any one wishing to learn at home, or to 
sell this self-teaching pe hip in his or her neighborhood, 
2 Mr. GASKELL is pond Ap napheters of two Business Colleges, the publisher of THE PENMAN’S GAZETTE, and sev- 
eral books, and his credit is good for a hundred thousand dollars. He would not advertise anything that is not ex- 
actly as represented, This copentiam is the hes’ thing ever devised for self-instruction in writing, and is the 
, | most popular system fn the world, 
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For the Companion. 
CRYSTAL GARMENTS. 


Last night we felt the balm of southern realms; 
While all without received a pouring rain, 
And gentle breezes sweeping through yon lane 

Made noble harps of widely-branching elms, 

On which to play their sweetest melodies. 

But soon ASolus showed his fickle mind: 
And through our fegion sent a sterner wind 

That wafted northern elves to stiff’ning trees, 
And waters palsied in the sudden chill. 

These arctic workmen then, with ready skill, 

Constructed vestments, perfect, fine and clear: 
And in this crystal robe, by morning’s light, 
All nature flashes beauteously bright: 

To show how happy Winter may appear. 

ADDISON F. BROWNE. 


—— — +e 
For the Companion. 


POLLY’S PIE. 


“T’m real sorry, dear. I wouldn’t go, only Aunt 
Cordely is so sick, and she’s all the sister I have; | 
and your uncle says that they think she’s dan- 
gerous.” 

Mrs. Turner did not 
mean that her placid 
sister in Denver would 
bite, or contribute ¢ 
share of contagious 
disease to the little 
world about her, or 
run “amok” like a 
Malay, or point a gun, 
sure not to be loaded, 
at any one’s head in 
sport; to be ‘‘danger- 
ous” is the vernacular 
in Tuckertown —and 
several other towns — 
for being dangerously 
ill. \ 

“But, mother, what 
shall I do about 
Thanksgiving? You 
know I never cooked 
a dinner in my life.” 

“Time ye did, Pol- 
ly,” cheerily put in fa- 
ther, as he sat him- 
self sharply on the re- 
fractory trunk-lid to 
bring it down. “Must 
be a first time, you 
know,” and with an 
extra bounce the lid 
shut down, and he shoved the hasp in and turned ! 
the key. 

“J dono’s I ever sot on a trunk-lid afore. Its a 
hefty business, now I tell ye, when a hundred 
and seventy odd pound won’t fetch it without 
bouncin’ of it down. I should say ’twas risky; 
but I’ve fetched it fin’lly, and I guess you'll fetch 
the dinner.” 


| 





“Oh yes, dear; you’ve seen me do it so many | fist at the shtuffin’. Sage it is, an’ the 
| old bread soaked a bit wid milk, an’ 


times that you ought to know how; and I guess 
you can manage it when you come to hev it to do. 
Anyway, pa and the boys’ll be considerate of ye.” 

Polly set down the slippery bandbox, around 
whose yellow circumterence she was patiently try- 
ing to fasten a string, and looked at her mother 
in despair. 

“But, mother, the minister!” 

‘Well, he don’t know half so much how things 
oughter be as pa and the boys do; he won’t find 
fault with his vittles, I don’t b’lieve, if he only 
has enough. They set a dreadful poor table to 
the tavern. I wish’t he could board somewhere 
else.” 

In truth, the good mother thought that the 
young minister would be apt to like anything 
Polly did; and she stifled a sigh as she recalled 
how little interest her pretty daughter took in that 
lank, thin-faced, excellent body of divinity, the 
Rev. Solon, Meigs. 

But she liad to go, and leave the Thanksgiving 
dinner to its fate. Denver is along way from 
Connecticut, and Cordelia Martin was her only 
sister. She had to go alone, too; ’Lias could 
hardly spate the money just then for even one to 
take the journey. 

In her long, tedious transit she worried so much 
about her baggage, her ticket, ner purse, her lunch- 


basket, her paper bag of apples, her shawl, her 


rubbers, her umbrella, ber brown veil, her silk 
neckerchief, her spectacles and her hand-bag, 
that Polly’s probable afflictions with the dinner 
faded into insignificance, as well they might. 

» But if black care rode away with mother, its 
fin brother stayed at home with Polly. She 
walked and rode, got up and sat down, ate and 
drank, slept and waked, in an oppressive atmos- 
phere of responsibility. 

She was the only daughter in a flock of six,— 
Halsey and David, Saul and Jonathan, the twins, 
and Marquis Lafayette, called after Grandfather 
Turner, who was a Revolutionary infant named 
for the friendly Frenchman, who has a shelter in 
every patriotic American’s memory. 

Polly was the youngest,—just seventeen ; she 
had been at school always since she was six years 
old, ending with a course at the High School in 
Deerford. She was wonderful at arithmetic, but 


| highlands and rivers her mother would cross in 


| at home and worked in his father’s tannery. They 
| were all useful, heipful, independent, but Polly, 
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she had not the least idea what was the proper 
measure of a cord of wood, or how longa rod 
was, or a mile, except in figures. 

Chemistry she had gone through with exhaust- 
ively, as she supposed; but she could not tell 
what makes a loaf of bread rise, or indeed make 
one that would rise. She could draw maps of re- 
markable accuracy on the blackboard, but were 
it to save her life she could not have told what 


going to Denver. 

She was well up in historic facts and dates, but 
if you asked her the reason why Italy fell under 
Gothic rule and ruin, she would have stared at you. 
Why their healthy, barbaric Northern strength 
swept that weak, luxurious, godless civilization 
before it, as a rushing flood cleans out a foul 
sewer, was philosophy unknown to her. 

Halsey and David kept a flourishing country 
store, and were both ‘‘courtin’,” with prospects of 
success, two nice girls. The twins were together 
in a printing-office in Deerford. Marquis stayed 


and she really was as good-for-nothing a little 
body in her father’s house as a pretty, bright, ca- 
pable girl can ever be. 

But days fly with no consideration for our com- 
fort or peace. It was Monday in Thanksgiving 
week at last; the biggest bronzeturkey was killed 





| 


*Cook’s Companion.” You know the under-crust 
of chicken pie is most always half-baked; and it 
says here to ‘line the pie-dish with crust, fill it full 
of clean wheat-bran, bake till well done, pour off 
the bran, then proceed as usual.’ I think it seems 
sensible.” 

“Why, thin-a! I don’t see the want of the 
sinse in it, but it’s quare indeed.” 

“Well, I’m going to try it.” 

So Polly proceeded to tollow her advice, and 
after half an hour in a good hot oven, the pie was 
taken out; the edge of crust alone visible was 
overdone, if anything, and the musty odor of hot 
bran pervaded the kitchen. 

It was a work of time to pour out this mass of 
bran without breaking the crust, and when at last 
it was done, a thick coat of the brown scales ad- 
hered closely to the inside, which was indeed but 
half-baked under all that mass. 

In vain volly brushed and scraped and picked 
the innumerable scales from the clunmy crust. 
Her fingers were burned, her back ached with 
stooping, and worst of all, her heart sunk at this 
result of wisdom fiot her own, devoutly obeyed. 

But Polly had “grit,” the lofty quality of New 
England character that defies analyzation and de- 
scription, but is known by heart to the true Yan- 
kee, and is his mora] shibboleth. She suddenly 
drew herself up, her eye sparkled, her pretty red 
lips closed firmly. 








’ After breakfast she wet up her biscuit with new 
milk, lined her dish with a thick, smooth surface 
of the biscuit, laid in all the bits of chicken com- 
pactly and neatly with an eye to the carving of 
the pie, poured in as much of the savory gravy as 
was needed, and put on the soft cover of delicate 
dough, pinched it neatly round the rim, cut a cross 
in the middle and turned back the corners and 
then set it into the oven, “a thing of beauty”—for 
a pie. 

But alas! it was not to be “a joy forever.” Fif- 
teen minutes later, she opened the dvor to inspect 
her chef d’ceuvre, and uttered a loud scream. 

“O Bridget, look here!” 

“Well, if I niver! What in the wurruld >” 

And indeed it was “fa doleful sight,” as the old 
ballads say. For some reason or other, unknown 
to the present chronicler of this veracious story— 
though, I own, suspected by said chronicler—the 
upper strata of the thick crust had browned nicely 
and then slipped off the lower half on to the oven- 
floor in ignominious ruin, leaving a mass of stick 7. 
shiny paste on the dish, with drumsticks and 
wings showing in smeared prominence under- 
neath. 

Polly choked; she could not speak. She was 
tired, and hot, and worried, and her pie an utter 
failure. 

“Take it out!” she gasped at length. “O Brid- 
get, what shall I do?” 

“Why, thin-a! don’t 
= worrit, dear; there’s as 
1) good a dinner behint if 





il 
and dressed, and hung by his big, 
dark legs on a peg in the pantry. 

Bridget could handle him. ‘Sure 
thin it’s toorkies I seen, lots av ’em, 
an’ shtuffed "em before this, Polly,” 
she said. 

“Tl have the baste all roight agin 
Thanksgivin’. I have the beeutiful 





eggs bate up, an’ salt an’ pepper, 
| lashin’s an’ lavin’s o’ thim. It wants 
| to be tasty, thim insides does, an’ but- 
| ter to’t. Kind father to him! there’s 
butter galore beyant in the spring-house; an’ the 
gravy’s no trick at all; it’s but jist to chop the 
| gibbles av him reel fine, an’ a taste o’ the cloves 
| wid ’em besides the rest. Butit’s the pies | niver 
putt me hand to yet; it’s the misthress makes 
thim ever an’ always where I lived, indeed.” 

it was the pies that daunted Polly! 

However, she read all the cookery books in the 
house, and followed their somewhat vague direc- 
tions with a solemn fidelity that produced tolera- 
bly fair results, though she had yet to learn that 
the noble art of cookery must be practised with 
brains even more than books. 

She remembered the mixing of the squash for 
the necessary pumpkin pies, and the books gave 
| her advice of the best sort as to apple pie, custard 
ae and baked Indian pudding; though to tell 

| 





the truth, she forgot to scald the meal, or to re-fill 
the dish now and again with cold milk as 1t cooked 


| away, so that this viand was a failure, to use the 


| mildest term. 


| But there was the chicken pie! 


pie was to fill the biggest yellow dish. 

Polly's crust for the other pies was light, if not 
tender. She had been a little afraid of butter, 
and pastry is nothing to speak of withott a plen- 
ty of that; still it was light, so she made more by 
the same rule, and proceeded to carry out a cer- 
tain direction trom one of her counsellors, the 
cook-books. 

“Bridget, tetch me that bag of wheat-bran Hal- 
sey sent down, will you?’ she called to her hand- 
maiden. 

“An’ is it wheat-bran you're after puttin’ in the 
pie thin? Sure, ye’ll spile it intirely! Shtick to 
the good white flour, alanna. I niver seen hersilf 





puttin’ bran into a pie at all; it’s horse-mate, not | 


man’s mate; pig’s vittles more-an’-over. Oh, 
wisha! bran into a pie!” 

“Biddy! just as if 1 would make bran pie! No, 
Tm going according to a new receipt in the 


Wednesday 
morning, the three plump Brahma chicks were | 
jointed by Biddy, and put onto parboil, for the 


POLLY’S PIE. 


“Bridget !’”’ she said, incisively, breaking up the 
crust as she spoke, into a shapeless mass, “throw 
| that stuff into the swill-pail; it’s a failure.” 
Bridget was daunted. 

“Is it the good pie, thin? My! my! my! an’ 
lie that isf’t the luck! An’ will you give up the 
pie, thin >?” 
| “Not at all. I’ll make a soda-biscuit crust. I 
ought to have done it to begin with. Mother al- 
ways does, and I can make beautiful biscuit.” 

“Well, ye can that, for I seen ye, toime an’ agin ; 
an’ there’s cream to the fore if ye’ll have that 
fetched.” 

“No; it’s most supper-time. I'll get up bright 
and early, and make the pie in the morning. But. 
I'll make it with butter. Mother does.” 

In her heart Polly would have liked to sit down 
and cry in the corner; but “grit” forbade. She 
| washed her hands, helped get supper, and spent 
| her evening cracking nuts, polishing red apples, 





} and unpacking grapes for dessert, as gay and 


| cheery as a lark. 


culine ignorance and inexperience they thought 
that any woman could cook any dinner. Perhaps 
father could have told them better. 


work. Soda-biscuit was her only accomplishment 

in cooking. Mother had insisted on this one refuge 

in an emergency, and how glad Polly now was! 
The oven was not yet at baking-heat, but she 


the exact proportions of baking-powder and flour 
thoroughly, and then sift the mixture twice over 
to be sure of lightness. Then she rubbed the 
golden butter into it with firm, cool hands and set 
the whole aside. 

Her chicken was cold enough after this delay, 
and all imbedded in a mass of cloudy jelly. She 
selected the best pieces, took off the hard yellow 





| pan to melt the gravy. 


Her brothers never knew she had a care or 
thought about to-morrow’s dinner. In their mas- 


By half-past five next morning, Polly was at | 


fat carefully, and turned ail the rest inte a sance- 


ye hadn’t a taste o’ the 
pie.” 

“But I must have it! 
Eight people to one tur- 
key! Never! I must do 

. something!” 

She bit her lip and cou- 
sidered. “Grit” returned 
to the command. 

“Bridget, take out all 
that chicken, scrape out 
the plate of that slippery 
mess, and fetch the rest 
of the gravy. VII make 
a real pie-crust this time 
and bake it in the oven, 
whether the under-crust 
bakes or not.” 

“Sure, thin, that’s the 
rights oy it; an’ ye’ll cut 
the pie yourself to-day, 
an’ it’s aisy to forget 
helpin’ the bottom crust 
av it isn’t done. But 


do-with tho tourkkey at 
all?” | 

As promptly as a gen- 
eral officer in time of ac- 
tion, Polly auswered,— 

“Put off dinner half an 
hour; there’s no law to 
have it at two.” 

“Sure, an’ there isn’t, 
thin; an’ there’ll be time 
enough.” 

So Polly went to work 
again, mixed and rolled 
her crust, washed every 
bit of chicken from the 
offending biscuit - paste, 
re-placed, re-seasoned and re-gravied it, covered it 
up again, set it in the hot oven, from which the 
turkey was temporarily deposed, and sat down 
by that oven-door till the pic was ready to take 
out—a triumphant success at last—at least on 
top. . 

She appeared at the pleasant tabtc, which her 
own hands had spread, set and adorned, as rosy, 
as trim, and as cool as if she had spent the day in 
her bed-room reading the last Atlantic. 

The Rev. Mr. Meigs stared at her with promi- 
nent green eyes, as she deftly carved the chicken- 
pic, and thought, “What a ‘splendid’ minister’s 
wife she would make!” 

When father said, “Pauliny, you didn’t give 
me any of the under-crust,” she answered, with 
all the calmness of a woman of the world, and 
quite as if it was a matter of the cook’s, nut 
hers,— 

“T don’t think it is quite cooked as you like it, 
dear.” 

And father, wise with years, said no more. 

If ever a young woman was thankful to have 
Thanksgiving Day over and gone, it was Polly 
Turner. But no day of her life was ever more 











| important to her. She possessed those qualities 


which make a sensible, noble woman; and the 
“grit” that helped her through with this struggle 
with the pie came also to her help when she firmly 


| resolved never to be caught in such straits again. 


She went to work now with a good will to learn 


| the real womanly, needful work of housekeeping, 
had many preparations to make. She must mix | 


and with time, pains and courage has developed 
| into the best young cook and manager (I don't 
want to raise the wrath of an earlier generation) 
| in Tuckertown. 
She has cooked more than one Thanksgiving 
| dinner to a turn since that luckless day; and the 
Rev. Mr. Meigs has expressed bis opinion of ber 
|duty and destiny, to herself—but she did not 
agree with him. 
She stays at home with father and mother still, 
| and is growing vastly sensible; except that wher 


kind fiither! what'll we % 
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she hears any hygienic fanatic abusing pie, she 
says, promptly ,— 

“Don’t! I should have been a useless, idle, 
senseless woman all my days but for a chicken- 
pie.” 

However, I don’t quite believe it. 

Rose TERRY CooKE. 
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For the Companion. 


A SILENCE-SONG. 


How sweet the stillness of this summer morn! 
These hills like great dumb watchmen stand; 
And searce a ripple stirs the ripening corn, 
While [ and Silence rule the listening land. 
O sweet companion of my happy mood, 
Here thou and I in ecstasy abide; 
Thou art my love, delicious Solitude, 
As fur frum busy haunts of men we hide. 
Here, scarce a bird is bold to break the spell 
That hangs upon the woods and vales and air; 
This utter vacancy of sound! °Tis well 
The herds upon the lea their low forbear. 
My ear is sick of sounds of horrid din, 
That, in the town, o’erloads the dragging day; 
The roar and rush that usher morning in, 
And with swart midnight hardly melt away. 
Now is the rapture of my soul complete; 
kiss thee, Silence, folded to my breast; 
Hush the faint rustle of my faltering feet, 
And on this bed of poppies sink to rest, 
Horror! that scream! © earth and joy, farewell! 
The stealthy Sioux upon my transport break; 
But no! it must be that’s an engine bell,— 
Thank Heaven for railways and that I'm awake! 
WILLIAM C. RICHARDS, 
- er ——— 


For the Companion. 


SACRED PETS. 
By Wm. T. Hornaday. 


India is essentially the land of queer things, 
and the people have some queer notions in regard 
While there 
are some tribes who worsbip certain living creat- 
ures as gods, the mass of Hindoos regard a num- 
ber of species as “sacred,” from their association 
with their deities and other causes. While they 
do not worship these animals directly, as they do 
their gods, they treat them with the respect due to 
sacred things, and likewise protect them from in- 
sult or injury. 

Throughout the north-west provinces peacocks 
are universally venerated, and many a bloody row 
occurs between the natives and the English sol- 


to the sacredness of certain animals. 


diers who go peacock-shooting in the jungles. On 
such occasions, itoften happens that a native mob 
assembles armed with clubs and stones, and the 
sportsmen have more serious shooting than at 
peacocks. 

At Kurrachee, north of Bombay, there is a 
great tank, or pond, called Mugger Peer, fairly 
filled with huge, scaly old crocodiles of the mug- 
ger variety, all of which are fed regularly by the 
priests and worshipped daily by thousands of 
Bellnchees. But after all. an ngly old mugger is 
a worthy object of veneration when compared 
with the naked, dirty, unkempt and disgusting 
fakirs, who swarm in thousands over Northern 
India, It would be an insult to the brute creation 
to class these degenerate creatures with the other 
animals that are held sacred. 

The sanctity of the Brahmin bull is well known, 
likewise of all cattle in the eves of the Brahmin, 
who would starve a thousand times rather than 
eat the finest beef-steak ever cooked. 

In many parts of India monkeys are held sa- 
cred, and [I once had an opportunity to visit the 
sacred monkey temple at Benares. With all the 
wild animals of the world set before him, the sym- 
pathies of the American boy cluster around the 
cage of the monkey; and [must confess that of all 
the interesting sights of the sacred city of Benares, 
boy-like I went to see the monkey temple first. 
The monkeys first, say I, and after them the rest 
of the show. 

It stands on the bank of the Ganges in the sub- 
urbs above the city, a drive of about two miles 
from the bridge of boats. Along the shady lane 
leading to the temple there were big, fat monkeys 
chasing each other up and down, galloping about 
witb their tails sticking straight up in the air, sit- 
ting upon the stone walls, and climbing about in 
the trees, their numbers increasing every moment, 
until we reached the temple itself. 

So far as architecture is concerned, the temple 
amounts to nothing. In the centre of a paved 
yard stands a smal! stone pagoda, not larger than 
a sentry-box, in which is a stone image of Door- 
ga--a hideous black goddess, with her tongue 
sticking out—hung with wreaths of marigold. 
Beside this image a stuffed monkey would seem 
divinely beautiful. 

Surrounding this open yard isa high stone wall, 
like the walls of a house, furnished all around 
with shelves and niches for the accommodation of 
the monkeys. Ina yard adjoining this enclosure 
is a fine large tank of water, like a swimming 
bath; a wide-spreading banian tree overshadows 
the place, and that is all there is of the temple. 

Buying half a gallon of roasted gram from a 
priest at the entrance,—peanuts do not grow in 
India,—we stepped within the enclosure. Anoth- 
er priest who accompanied us called out, “Ab! 
ah! ah!” and directly there was a grand rush 
through the doorways, from the top of the banian 
and over the walls, as about two hundred grayish- 
brown monkeys of all ages, sizes, and degrees of 
fatness came swarming around us to be fed. A 
number of matronly old females brought their 
babies clinging tightly underneath their bodies, 
their skinny little hands grasping their mother’s 
back hair. 

For some time they fairly rained down out of 
the hanian, and one big, saucy rascal had the im- 


pudence to alight plump upon my shoulders when 
1 was looking down; but he didn’t stop long. A 
thirty-pound monkey falling unexpectedly upon 
the back of one’s neck is enough to startle any- 
one, to say nothing of almost knocking him 
down! 

Other impudent rascals snatched handfuls of 
gram away from us, and scampered off, cram- 
ming it into their cheeks as they ran. Some 
reached for the gram very timidly, like bashful 
children, and others held out their hands for it in 
a business-like way, quite after the manner of 
tramps. I threw a handful of it on the stone floor 
and immediately there took place a lively game 
of “grab.” 

As long as the gram lasted, we were the centre 
of gravity, and each pair of blinking brown eyes 
was soberly fixed upon us. Some fat old fellows 
sat down in a circle around us and winked for 
more; some yawned at us as if bored by our com- 
pany; some openly made wry faces at us as soon 
as our gram was gone, while others grinned pleas- 
antly from ear to ear to encourage-us to buy 
more. . 

A few were quarrelsome, and there was contin- 
ual biting, squealing, wrestling, cuffing and tail- 
| pulling while the feeding was geing on, although 
| perhaps it was more in fun than earnest. 
| At that time I was very anxious to obtain a 
jnumber of monkey-skins and skeletons, and it 
grieved me to see so many beautiful subjects run- 
ning to waste. 





Here were specimens of every 
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kind, but one might as safely risk shooting a 
native as one of those sacred pets. At Benares, 
the monkeys of that species, the short-tailed Inuus 
rhesus, the most common in all northern India, 
are greatly reverenced, and to kill one purposely 
would immediately precipitate a row with the na- 
tives, the results of which would be very uncer- 
tain, to say the least. Some Anglo-Indians have 
assured me that at Benares such an offender, were 
he a Christian, would be almost torn in pieces. It 
must be borne in mind that that city is the Hindoo 
Mecca, and a perfect hot-bed of superstition and 
fanaticism. 

These monkeys are revered hecause they are 
descendant: of Hunuman, the famous monkey- 
god of Southern India, who aided Rama in the 
conquest of Ceylon by forming a bridge of rocks 
opposite Manaar, and thereby greatly distin- 
guished himself. His figure is often found in 
Hindoo temples in the guise of a man with a black 
monkey face and a long tail. 

As we were driving away from the temple, and 
passing through the narrow lane which leads to 
it, a native suddenly called out, “Sahib! Sahib!” 
and made signs that he wished to speak to me 
privately, on a subject of great importance. We 
stopped; whereupon he came close up, and with 
an air of great slyness, showed me a quantity of 
gram in a bag and addressed my interpreter with 
great secrecy. 

From the way they both grinned I imagined 
there was some mischief afoot, and so it proved. 

“Sir,” said the interpreter, “‘you like see plenty 
of fun just now ?” 

“Certainly ; what is it ?” 

“Well, sir, this man he say ifthe sahib give him 
one rupee he throw plenty of gram on next house 
and you see plenty monkey come quick, throw all 
down.” 

He meant that the rascally native offered, for a 
cash consideration, to throw a lot of gram on the 
tiled roof of a native house near by, and the langh 
would come in when the monkeys in the neigh- 
borhood flocked to the roof and pulled up all the 
tiles to get the gram. Inthat way half-a-dozen 
monkeys wonld tear a roof to pieces in ten min- 





utes. It was an old trick, but it would have been 
& very scurvy one to play just then, and the en- 
terprising offer was declined, as it deserved to be. 
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For the Companion. 


OLD JOE POLLARD. 
By Mrs. Denison. 
How slowly he walked! Poor old man! Joe 
| Pollard, ex-President of the Statesman’s Bank of 
——opolis. 

His coat was faded, his boots were seamed and 
gray, his hat greasy and quaint-patterned. 

Only three years ago, and no more stately, vig- 
orous, halg gentleman walked the streets than Jo- 
seph Pollard, Esq.; now he was ‘old Joe,” and 
sometimes ‘‘poor old Joe.” 

When he failed, he was living in great splendor. 
People to this day point out the Pollard Mansion, 
and tell you of its former greatness. Happily, 
there was no dishonor attached to his name. He 
had given up all; home, horses, carriages, every- 
thing that could be dispensed with. 

His only daughter—her name was Josephine, 
but all her friends called her Jeddy—gave a birth- 
night party only a week before the trouble came, 
on her eighteenth birthnight. 

Never a happier or lovelier girl than she. Uni- 
versally admired and respected, bright as a sun- 








beam, witty, merry, generous. 
In all that throng of beauty, amid the flowers 





and the feasting, that man would have been hold 
indeed who could have presaged coming ill fortune. 

Only one week later, and the dreadful news 
came. Joseph Pollard was bankrupt. The cash- 
ier had been dishonest, several large firms had 
gone down, and the run on the bank had complet- 
ed the ruin. 


keeper, but he had formed the habit of drinking 
at his own table. Little by little he sank at last 
into what seemed an utterly hopeless state, lost 
his business, his pride, and almost his wits. 

“My dear,” wrote Aunt Prue, when she heard 
of this misfortune, “put your father away. There 
are plenty of places; and come and live with me. 
Enough for one is enough for two.” 

“Aunt Prue,” wrote Jeddy, indignantly, “I am 
ashamed of you. What! counsel me to put my 
own dear father in the poor-house, for what oth- 
er place is open to him? No. I will share his 
misfortunes if I have to work my fingers to the 
bone.” ; 

“Jeddy, I’m useless. I’m broken down and 
good for nothing,” whined poor Joe, day after 
day, as Jeddy sat and stitched her life into the 
work she had undertaken. 

“Father, you are only fifty-eight years old,” 
was the answer. “Many a man has begun life 
anew at your age.” 

“Ah! if Lonly could!” he would make reply, 
and drink again to drown his misery. 

Jeddy had carried much of her fine wardrobe 
with her into the poverty of her surroundings. 
Of course, she had made over and toned down the 
material, but ‘the look of the lady,” as one of 
the coarser neighbors said, was upon her, “and 
conldn’t be mistook.” 

Everybody pitied her when old Joe came reel- 


she put up with his infirmity, how she soothed 
and coaxed him, with what tenderness she antici- 
pated his wants, and even when it would seem 


ored him. 











But her constant duties wore heavily upon her, 
She grew pale and thin, then feverish and hectic; 
but stiil she worked on. 

Three times a handsome carriage and pair were 
seen before the door of her plain* little home. 

The first time, a rich annt came to remonstrate 
with her and offer her a home. She found her 
preparing her poor meal over the tiny cook- 


| Stove. 


‘“Jeddy, you are the best girl in the world, but 
you must go back with me, if only for a while, 


| and leave that man to take care of himself.” 


| get that he is a gentleman. 





The father found a place as an assistant book- | 





| 


This was after a most affectionate greeting, for 
Jeddy was her favorite niece. 

**I couldn’t leave father,” was the response. 

“But I can’t see you killing yourself by inches, 
What does he care? One person is as good as 
another to one who has lost all the finer sensibili- 
ties, as he has.” 

“Oh no; at times father is his old self--even— 
even at the worst,” she faltered. “He dou’t for- 
He never was unkind 
to me.” 

“Fiddlesticks! Your ideas of duty are exag- 
gerated. Come, now—don't disappoint me—take 
a little rest. I have come all the way from L—— 
on purpose to carry you back, and the last words 
your Cousin Kitty said, as I left her, were,— 

***Mother, don’t fail to bring Jeddy back; | 
want to sce her.’” 

Tears came to Jeddy’s brown eyes, but she re- 


| iterated,— 


“*T cannot leave father.” 

“And here you are, losing all your beauty—all 
your advantages, and even your health—I can see 
it! For your father’s sake, you ought to go. It 
would make a new creature of you to see old 
sights, and old faces, and to live a while like a 
Christian. Why, child, the walls are damp; how 
do you live ?” 

“It isn’t living, aunt, it’s only staying,” said 
Jeddy, trying bravely to smile; “but that I can’t 
help, while father lives. There’s nobody in all 
this wide world to care for me but him. I know 
I might live in ease and comfort if I went with 
you, and oh, sometimes my heart does long so for 
a little of the old-time joy! It would be like look- 
ing into Paradise—but—I can’t leave’ father.” 

There sounded a heavy sigh. Both women 
turned round to see the old, gaunt man in the 
doorway, the tears streaming down his cheeks as 
he held forth his trembling hands as if in bene- 
diction. 

“Go, Jeddy, go, angel—don’t stay for me—I’m 
not worth your care,” he said, pitifully. 

But Jeddy thought otherwise. Long after the 
splendid carriage had gone, she sat there holding 
the gray head against her shoulder, soothing and 
petting him and lending a willing ear to his prom- 
ises of amendment. 

The second carriage brought a stylish young 
gentleman, with whom her friends had often cou- 
pled her name. He came with an offer of mar- 
riage, but Jeddy gave him the same soft but de- 
termined answer, ‘I couldn’t leave father,” and 
he, too, went away, disconsolate. 

The third carriage contained one who had al- 
ways been a friend, also a young gentleman, who 
had lately returned from a foreign tour. 

He asked no questions and expressed no sur- 
prise, though the change he saw affected him 
painfully. But like a true friend, he resolved to 
aid both father and daughter. 

To this purpose he followed the former, and 
quietly tried to hinder him from the abuse of his 
appetite, and gradually gained his confidence. 

Then he told him how sadly the change in his 
daughter had troubled him. 

“Change!” exclaimed old Joe, “how is she 
changed ?” 

“Is it possible you do not sce that she is at 
death’s door ?” 

“What do you mean? 
child—my angel? 
have I but her ?” 

“You have God, and He will help you to re- 
deem yourself. If you do that, your daughter 
will live, if you do not, she will die.” 

That night old Joe went home full of doubts 
and fears. He watched his child, sick at heart 
from the news he heard. 

“T can make her live—and I will!” he said, 
resolutely, to himself. “I am not an old man 
yet” —lifting his bowed head—“with God’s help, I 
will be a new one!” 

He went to the curb outside and broke his 
pocket-flask in a hundred pieces. The next day 
he came home sober; the next, he had found a 
place—a small one, it was true, but in the old 
bank where he had once reigned master. Every- 
body saw the change. Old Joe had new clothes, 
he was respectable to outward seeming. Once 
more he became a man among men. His knowl- 
edge of the business, his integrity, gained him a 
better position. Day by day he took steps up- 
ward—day by day the color and brightness came 
into his daughter’s face, and her step grew_light 
and her tones joyful. : 

It seems like a miracle, but is not, that old Joe 
rides in his own carriage again. He is Mr. Pol- 


At death’s door—my 
You would kill me! What 


ing home; but few saw or knew how patiently | lard again, cashier of the bank, and a power 


among his fellows. It was just trusting in God 
and God helping him as he helped himself. But 
the best of all is, his glorious daughter by sacrific- 


that he was scarcely entitled to her respect, hon- | ing herself, by her noble fortitude, by her patient 


care, has won a place in his heart, and in the 


| To her, under all his wretehed disguises, he was | hearts of all who know her, prouder and more 


still father. 


enduring than the throne of a queen.: 
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Burnett’s Cocoaine 
HAS RECEIVED UNIVERSAL ENDORSEMENT. 

No other preparation possesses such remarkable prop- 
erties for embellishing and strengthening the hair and 
rendering it dark and glossy. It cures baldness and 
eradicates dandruff. 

BURNETT'S FLAVORING EXTRACTS are the best. [Adv. 

° RABIN SAE SIR 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes the blood pure, rich and 
lively. Insist on Hood’s. It will do you good. [4dv. 





ellipsis 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Its record of forty years is 
one of constant triumph over diseases of the blood. [Adv, 


TISSUE PAPER DUSTERS 


Every Housekeeper Needs em. 
Outlast two feather dusters. Mailed to any address for 
2% cts., or toilet size for 10 cts. Also Moss Paper for 
festooning in place of evergreen, all colors, stands rain. 
Sample for stamp, Dealers’ correspondence invited, 


The Excelsior Duster Co., 319 Washington St., Boston. 
COLUMBIA BICYCLE, 


The popular “Steed” for men & boys 
COLUMBIA TRICYCLE, 
FOR BOTH SEXES, 

Send three-cent stamp for new 

illustrated 36-page Catalogue. 
THE POPE M’rF’G CO., 
597 Washington St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 

















THE PERFECT PROTECTOR, 


or Under Waistcoat, is made of heavy 
all-wool red Cassimere, reinforced with 
Chamois Skin back and front. It af- 
fords more protection against Colds, 





J garment made. Made for men, women, 
= and children. Send bust measure. 
CHEAP#:iK THAN Sent post-paid for $3.00. 


HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR 
For Persons of All Ages. 

A Wonderful Cure for Coughs, 
Colds, Bronchitis & Consumption. 

IT BANISHES COUGHS (acute or 
chronic), and BREAKS UP COLDS like 
magic; IT CURES, in fact, where other 
remedies have failed, 


and Whooping Cough—every famil 
should tol in readiness. Price, 50c, and $F per bot. 
tle. Of druggists, C.N.CRITTEN TON, Propr.,.New York, 


Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute, 
German Corn Remover Kills Corns and Bunions, 


THE BEST HOMES 


For 10 Million People are in 


MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, MONTANA, 
WASHINGTON AND OREGON, 
Along the Line of the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


which traverses the Great Wheat-raising Belt of 
America, 
* THE LAND OF No. 1 HARD WHEAT, 






























4( MILLION ACRES of the best agricultural, ming | 


eral, forest and grazing lahds now open for settle- 
ment. 
20 Million acres of railroad land for sale at $2.60 to 
per acre, on five years’ time if desired. 
20 Million acres of Government lands open to set- 
tlers FREE, 
For maps and pamphlets address and mention the 


| = COLORED Cross-Stitch Patterns, printed in the col- 


Christmas Presents! 
LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 


BOOK OF INSTRUCTION AND PATTERNS for 
Artistic Needle- Work, Kensington Embroidery, Di- 
rections for Making Anitted Work, etc. Tells how to 
make 20 Stitches, including South Aensington, Vutline, 
Persian, Tent, Star, Satin, Janina, Filling, Feather, etc. 
Patterns for Scrap Basket, Splasher, Tidy, Piano Cover, 
etc. Price, 36 cents. - 
(ACRAME LACE, RICK-RACK AND_DARNED 
LACE PATTERNS. This. Book has 50 /llustra- 
tions, including 15 Darned Lace Patterns, Patterns and 
Instructions for Making Macrame Lace, Rick-Rack Trim- 
ming, Tidy, Work Bag, etc. Price, 0 cents. 


| ors to be worked, for 10 two-cent stamps. 

AR OF _ 100 CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS for 
Worsted Work, etc. Borders, Corners, Flowers, 

Birds, Animals, Stork, Deer, Elephant, Comic Designs, 

8 Alphabets, ete. Price, 25 cts. 4 Tidy Patterns, 10 cts. 
SPECIAL OFFER:—36-c. Book, 50-c. Book, 25c. 

Book, 5 Colored and 4 Tidy Patterns, all for $1.00. 


IR KENSINGTON EMBROIDERY, OUTLINE 

WoRK, BRAIDING, Etc. With this Outfit you can 
do your own Stamping, and Stamping for others. 

Each Outfit contains 13 STAMPING PATTERNS, De- 





signs for Roses, Rose- Buds, Lilies-of-the- Valley, Wreath 
of Daisies for Pillow-Shams, Strips for Flannel Skirts, 
Outline Design, Cat-Tails, Braiding Pattern, Scallops, 
etc. Price List of Floss, Crewels, Silk, Chenille, Felt, 
etc., ete. Full Instructions.for Stamping and Working, 
Box Stamping Powder, Distributing Pad,and IJnstruc- 
tions for INDELIBLE STAMPING. 

We will seng this outfit by mail for $1.00. ExTRA 
STAMPING PATTERNS:—Sheaf of Wheat, We.: Cluster 
of Strawberries, We.; Forget-me-nots, lic.; Calla Lily, 
lie.; Bachelor’s- Buttons, l0c.; Pansies, lie.3;, Pond Lil- 
tes, 20c.; Outline Design, We.; Golden Rod and Asters, 
2c.; Sprig of Sumac, lic. SPECIAL OFFER:—We will 
send ali of these Extra Stamping Patterns and the 


| 


Consumption and Rheumatism than any | COMPANION. 


CHAS. B. LAMBORN, Stamping Outfit for $2.00. 





A Doctor. §.F. HUBBARD, 13 Avon St., Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE to sell the 
best Family Knitting 

Machine ever invented. Will knit a pair of Stockings 

with HEEL and TOE complete in 20 minutes, It 

will also knit a great variety of fancy work for which 

there is always a ready market. Send for circular and 

ternis to the Twombly Knitting Machine Co., 

163 Tremont street, Boston, Mass. 


THE AMERICAN LEVER; 


THE FAULTLESS CUFF AND COLLAR 
=<» BUTTON. 


Perfectly Simple! 
Simply Perfect! 


None genuine without the famous 
Horse Shoe and Clover Trade Mark, 











a ae For sale by retail dealers 
TRADE MAR throughout the United States. 


World’s ONLY Manufactory of ie 


WHEEL CHAIRS 





INK POWDER, re, of the colors named in margin, only N FULL PARTICULARS 


Land Commissioner N. es R. R.. St. Paul, Minn. CROCH ET AN D KNITTED LACE. 
EVERYBODY WANTS GOOD INK! | LADIES Up ASisteautne with fine and rid 
I will seid to any one for 25 cents a| bon, Our new book of CROCHET and KNITTED LACE 


INKS recipe for making the 6rilliant Black | contains 40 PATTERNS for TIDIES, LAMBREQUINS, EpDG- 
Ink used by fhe leading penmen of the | INGS, ete., with Directions for Making. Price, 30 cts. 


BLUE, | country, and for which there fs such 
BROWN, great demand. Ink cannot be sent by EXTRA SPECIAL OFFER. 
PURPLE, mail, and the express charges ona small E SEND any of these goods by mail for prices 


iven. The retail price of all these Books, Pat- 


quantity would be so much that few 1 
terns, Outfit, etc., amounts to $4.21. Our EXTRA SPEC- 


SCARLET, could afford to buy it. 





YELLOw, It is easily made from the recipe: | IAL OFFER is this: We will send . 
RED costs but a few cents to make a gallon;  # (Everything in_this Advertisement) by mail 
ores: would be avery salable article at a big A for $2.75. J. F. INGALLS, LYNN, Mass. 
WHITE, proms maawnere wis people are at all 
GREEN, particular in regard to their penman- 
— . 500,000 ACRES 


ON THE LINE OF THE 


Young Men and Boys wishing to start 
~ WISCONSIN CENTRAL RB. R. 


SILVER, an Ink Manufactory on a small or large 
INDIA, scale, now is your time! Recipes for any 


tak s en cents. Seventeen different kinds, | ADDRESS, 
INDELIBLE, | including the Brilliant Black Ink, $1. 


&c.,:&c., These are the only genuine recipes 
10 oor from a Deal ink usam Sar oieced >the CHARLES L. COLBY, 




















EACH. acturer, Richmond Centre, Ohio. Comp'n. § MILWAUKEE, WIS 
J , WIS. 





Large F: Advertisi Card ll ld, 
50 Kore ake doer Card Co. Monipenerve, | LIN WISCONSIN 


ublic. J.S.GASKELL, Ink Manu- | jyention 2 Land Commissioner, D S 





Exclusively.—A LL Styles and Sizes for use of 











Invalids and Cripples. 











Self and secondary hand propulsion, in- 

doors and out. Comfort, durability, and 

ease of movement unequalled. Sole 

makers of the Patented“ RollingChairs,” 
ushed about at the Centennial. For 
Illustrated Catalogue send stamp and 

mention YOUTH’S COMPANION. a 

Smith Whee! Ch Concern, 162 William St., N.Y. 


DRY GOODS 


By Mail or Express! 

Nearly a Million to select from, collect- 
ed by our own buyers, in the markets of 
the world. Dress Goods,Silks,Shawls, 
Trimmings, Hosier Upholstery, 
Fancy Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, Coa 8s, Under- 
wear, Ties, Laces, Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 
Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, &c. Samples, 
information, and “SHOPPING GUIDE,” free on appli- 
cation. COOPER & CONARD, 9th & Market St., 
Phila, [27 Please say where you saw this advertis’nt. 
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THE STANDARD 
SILK 





PERMANENTLY REMOVED BY 
HAIR DR. WEST’S HAIR REMOVER 


Ladies can use it with Perfect Safety; 

x contains no poisonous Drugs ; Absolute- 

ly Harmless, leaves the Skin, Soft, 

Smooth and White. Price $1 per bot- 

NECK tle. Ask your druggist for Dr. est’s. 

5 |} Take no other. If you cannot get it, we 

will send Bottle by mail to any address on 

ARMS receipt of price. AMERICAN DRUG 
*/CO., 79 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


STUTTERING, 
STAMMERING, 


And all IMPEDIMENTS 
in speech corrected and cured 
at CINCINNATI VOCAL 
INSTITUTE, 

Dr. E. L. RIVENBURGH, 
Principal, 253 W. Fifth Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Send for circular. 














® Do Y our Own Stamping for EmM- 

a 1e BROIDERY, with our STAMPING PAT- 
TERNS forKensington, Arrasene,Out- | 

line, Braid Work, &c. Easily transferred to any fabric 
or material and can be used a hundred times over. 10 
full-sized working Patterns of Flowers. Corners, Bor- | 
ders, Scallops, Braid Strips, outline figures, &c., also | 
your own initial letters, for handkerchiefs, bat-bands, 
&c., with Powder, Pad, and directions for working, all | 
for 60 cents, post-paid. Book of 100 designs for Em- 
broidery, Braiding, &c.. 25 cts. Our Book “Manual of | 
Needlework,” is a complete instructor in Kensington, 
Arrasene, and all other branches of Embroidery, Knit- 
ting Tatting, Crocheting, Lace Making, &c., 35 cts.; 
Fou. for $1, All the above for $1 | 











DR. SCOTT'S ELECTRIC CORSETS AND BELTS. 


NEW PRICES $1.00,150,200,300 WHY 


A GREAT a en 


SHOULD DAILY WEAR EITHER 
THE CORSET OR THE BELT. 


Probably never, since the invention of Corsets, has so 
large a demand been created as now exists for Dr. Scott’s 
Electric Corsets and Belts. Over 3000 families in the city of 
New York alone are now wearing them daily. 

If you have any pain, ache, or ill feeling from any cause, 
if you seem “pretty well” yet lack energy and do not “feel 
up to the mark,” if you suffer from disease, we beg you to 
at once try these remarkable curatives. They cannot and 
do not injure like medicine. Always doing good, never harm. 
There is no shock or sensation felt in wearing them. There 
is no waiting a long time for results, Electro-magnetism 
acts , generally the first week, more frequently the 
first day, and often even during the first hour they are worn, 
their wonderful curative powers are felt. 

The mind becomes active, the nerves and sluggish circu- 
lation are stimulated, and all the old-time health and good 
feeling come back. They are constructed on scientific 
principles, imparting an exhilarating health-giving current 
to the whole system. Why electro-magnetism has this re- 
markable power on the human body, science has not yet 
fully demonstrated, but professional men assert that there 
is hardly a disease which Electricity or Magnetism may 
not benefit or cure, and they daily practise the same, as 
your own physician will inform you. 


The Celebrated Dr. W. A. HAMMOND, 


of New York, tremely Surgeon-Gen’l of the U. 8. Army; 
lately lectured upon this subject, and advised all medical 
men to make trial of these agencies, describing at the same 
time most remarkable cures he had made, even in cases 
which would seem oy Say 
The corsets do not differ in appearance from those usually 
worn, as we substitute our flat steel magnetods, in place of 
the ordinary corset steels. They are all equally charged, 
differing only in quality and design: They are elegant in 
shape and finish, made after the best French pattern, and 
warranted satisfactory in every respect. Those who have 
tried them say they will wear no others. Most of the above 
applies equally well to the Electric Belt for gentlemen. 
The prices are as follows: $1, $1.50, $2, and $3, (for the 
Corsets, and $3.00 each for the Belts. We now make all 
these —_ in Dove and White only. They are sent out in 
a handsome box, accompanied by a silver-plated compass, 
by which the Electro-Magnetic influence can be tested. We 
will send either kind to any address, post-paid, on receipt 
of price; with 20c, added for packing or registration, and we 
oo safe delivery into your hands. Remit in P. O. 
3 Money Order, Draft, Check, or in Currency, by Registered 
N. B.—Each Corset is stamped with § Letter. In ordering, kindly mention Youth's Compan- 
the English coat-of- d tl ion, and state exact size of Corset usually worn; or, where 
ie of-arms and the fthe size is not known, take a measurement of the waist 
name of the Proprietors, THE PALL J over the linen. This can be done with a piece of common 
MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION. strin — send with your order. Make all remittances 
payable to 


CEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. 
Dr. Scott's Electric Hair Brush—new prices, $1, $1.50, $2, $2.50 & $3. Dr. Scott’s Electric Flesh Brush, $3. 


We will send either article, post-paid, on receipt of price, with 20 cents added for packing and registration. 
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A ve Canvassing 

wanted in your town for these 
splendidly advertised and best 
selling goods in the market. Lib- 
eral pay. Quick sales. Satisfaction 


guarant . Apply at once. | 




















Patten Pub. Co., 47 Barclay St., New York. | 




















Harper’s Bazar. 





The best service is given 
by the Nonpareil Velveteens ; 
they cannot be distinguished 
from silk velvets. 











The most Fashionable Dress 


Material of the day. The BROCHE Of al tloetes of the'bied, thi 

is the only WOVEN Velveteen Lyons velwet it i produced 
m the rich co fe) e most 

Broché in the market. © expensive silk velvets 


GF” FOR SALE AT RETAIL BY ALL FIRST-CLASS HOUSKS IN AMERICA, 


LYONS FACE 


Nonpareil” cuzsivetes 








Journal des Demoiselles (Paris) 











WMOSSSALE TRADE SUPPLIED BY GHABN & FITHIAN, NEW YORE, 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
IN SEASICKNESS. 

Prof. ADOLPH Ort, New York, says: “I used it for 
seasickness during an ocean passage. In most of the 
cases, the violent symptoms which characterize that 
disease yieided, and gave way to a healthful action of the 
functions impaired.” (Ade, 


sickening pills are fast 
“Purgative Pellets,” 
(Adv. 


. 
The huge, drastic, griping, 
being superseded by Dr. Pierce's 
Sold by druggists. 





on 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla was made to sell at home; the | 
others to advertise and sell abroad. (Adz, | 
Se 

Not only a sure, but a speedy cure for Rheumatism, | 
heart and kidney diseases: Hunt's Remedy. [Adv, | 





Pp! NTERS se nd. stamp for Wholesale list of Blank 
Cards, 1000 varieties. Union ¢ ‘ard Co -- Montpe lier, Vt. 


ray Elegant Silk- -Fringed “Christmas Cards, 30c. 
6 for We. all different. Card Co.. Montpelier, Vt. 








10 LARGE Fancy Advertising Cards, all differ- 
ent, for 30 cents. CARD Wonks, Montpelier, Vt. 

no twoalike, Imported E smbossed Sct ap Pictures 

15 cents. This offer was never equalled, Address 

TUTTLE & Co. » Importe rs, He ampde n, Conn, 

in endless variety of 


SILK FoR PATCHWORK facies: varie of | 


six 2c. stamps for samples. Yale Silk W orks,NewHaven,Ct 


“TURKEY 1S THE LEADING QUESTION.” | 
Send ten 2c. tompe for new set of Thaskesiving Day | 
Cards. F. WHITLNG, 50 Nassau Street, N. 
VER the Garden Wall, and 99 Songs, words and 
Music for 12c. ; OOH orseshoe. Floral and Bird Chromo 
Cards, lic. L. HATHAWAY, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


SHORT - HAND LEARNED AT HoME:! 


Send stamp for particulars to 
FRANK NK BUL L, 310 Washington Boulevard, Chicago. 


iN SCRAP Bt BOOK PIC TURES, 10c.; 100 Trans- 


100 fer Pictures, 10c.; 20 Gem Chromos, 20¢,; or the lot 
tor 25e. Vame this paper. H. E. SL AYTON, Montpe lier, Vv t. 


YOUNG M E = -h ¥ te :. PHY he “4 ‘Cir Bee 


lars free. VALENTINE BROS.,, Jane sville, Wis. 


HONOGRAPHY ' OR PHONETIC SHORT-HAND 

Catalogue of works by Benn Pitman, with alphabet 
and illustrations for beginners sent on application. Ad- 
dress PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, 0. 


EMPLOYMENT fiistisieic 


N.J. Terms, $40. Write for cir. to T. V >A LMS, Sec’ Se 


NEW THING FOR AGENTS * ie at 


Sells at 

sight! 

Every Buggy needs one, 

Send for cir’lar to PENTZ REIN-HOLDER Co., Canton, O. 
ACTIVE AND EFFICIENT 


CANVASSING AGENTS WANTED 


For the popular illustrated Art Journal devoted to home 
decoration—The Decorator and Furnisher, Liberal 
terms and large profits. Address P. O. Box 1543, N. Y. 


F000 PAY TO AGENTS, LADIES OR GENTS, 











nc Sen nd six cents for my new set of Lmported 
Cards and revised Pri 


* Cc, TOL sNER, Jr., Breckiyn, N.Y. 





for graduates of 
COLEMAN Bu ISINESS 
x, 











I, C. C.--A, Q. RIO, C. T. 


Any one sending us their address, will receive a rare 
literary curiosity explaining the above mystic inscrip- 
tion. IDEAL COFFEE CO., 90 Friend St. Boston. 


THE OLD RELIABLE CENTENNIAL CEMENT. 


AN STAN’S STRATENA! 
Best on the world for MENDING ALL KINDS of 
M RIAL. Druggists say so. GET the GENU- 
IN a oe} name blown in botile. Stronger than Glue, 
SEN D ~ 1 or more, or a written reference 
e from your P. M., and we'll send ron 
GN STAMPS on approval. 100 Foreign St’ 
| ana _ e Catalogue for 5 l-cent stamps. Braz L 
5 Canada il. 4 Cuba, OR 5 Australians for 5 cts, 
GEO. H, RICHMON D, Northfield, Vt. _ Vt. 
MUSICAL and Other Wonders 


I$ WORTH SENDING FOR, rls 
Harbach Organina Co., Phila. Pa. 
600 good Fore sign—Venezuela , Heligoland. 


STAMPS PS Bulgaria, Hawaii, etc—31 cts. Same, 1 


#8 cts. 100 Varieties Foreign—Levant, Iceland, Bra- 
zil, Natal, Chill, ete.—2le. 116 Varieties Hamburg. 
Locals, » se. 50 Varieties rare Spain, 60e. 3 Varieties 
Christiansund, We. STARR & CHAMP: 10N,Coldwater,Mich 








S Our! Immense CATALOGUE of. ig 


BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Books for Children, Books for Adults, Gems of 
uty. Sellon sight. Yor circulars and terms 
addréss C. B. BEACH & CO., Chicago, Dl. 


RUPTURE CURED 


without the injury trusses inflict, or hindrance from 
labor, by J. A. SHERMAN’S method. His book 
contains endorsements of Physicians, Ministers, Mer- 
chants and Farmers who have been ¢ —— - is mailed 
for l0 cents. Office, 251 Broadway, New Y« 

Labels 


ea Print Your Own bards 


with our $3 Printing Press. Larger 
sizes for circulars, &c., $8 to $75. For young 
= or old, business or pleasure. Everything 
Sq easy, printed directions. send 2 stamps for 
Eiela Catalogue of Presses, Type, Cards, &€., &c., 
to the factory, Kelsey &Co., Mer iden, Conn. 


TO FARMERS. 


A Boston pastor has many applications from young 
men and boys for places to work on farms. Farmers 











who may be in want of help can address 


EB. S. F., 


nT. OPTICAL WONDE 


Magic Lanterns are o 


165 Ruggles St., Boston, Mass, 





For pleasure 
and business. 


utelone 
=j Bythe Petyopticon 
Lots of fun for every one 


n our jolly picture gen 


A NEW, original, cheap lantern, for projecting and en- 
ng phctonre phs, chromo curds, opaque pictures and 
ects. Works like magic, and deligh: his and mystifies 
Se 7 for our full aud free doarrt 


ve apeuler 
ILL PUB. Co., 129 East 28th 8t., 


New York. 











BOYS OR GIRLS, AT HOME OR 
ABROAD. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
F. A. TURNER & CO., NO. ADAMS, MASS, 
For 5 cents we will send you 
M U A) | C a sample copy of our music, 
either vocal or instrumental, 
wh or full © atalogue. Lib- 
eral discount to Dealers. F. EELES & CO., 49 
Federal Street, Boston, Moss, 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, BOSTON, MASS, 


Courses in Civil, Mechanical and Mining Engineer- 
ing, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. 
PRANCIs A. WALKER, Pres’t. WEBSTER WELLS, 


“GOLDEN MEDICAL DISCOVERY” 
has been used with signal success in consumption of the 
lungs, consumptive night-sweats, spitting of blood, 
shortness of breath, weak lungs, coughs, bronchitis, and 
kindred aftections of throat and chest. Sold by druggists, 





See’y. 





PILES, HUMORS, =. 


Eczema, 
a Salt ‘Busgot 
Leprosy, and at diseases of re ary at | 
are cured by FOWLE’S PI 
CURE, Many wouderml ree ce ity eats MOe 
Boston, Mass. 


for a Pamphlet. 
Mention this ..., 
FOR RAIS. 
ING CLUBS. 





CASH 





LADY’S BOOK for 1384, 


engaging on any other Periodica! 


>AMI’Lis OUPY 16Q. 








Revolvers, 


omshotcun 


Before 
send for Rates to Goprr’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 





MONEY LOANED 





x ddress 
qa, eat Western 
free GanWorks, Pittsburgh, 


CHROMO CARDS, ieaitifui iN 089 | 


Scrap Book Ornaments, one beautiful Scrap 


12 Book, one dozen Cottage Chromos, all new de- 


oie All of the above by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
00. WM. M. DONALDSON & Co., Cincinnati, O. 


BACK VOLS, iitosewcnsitnis 


Siate condition and pricee. R. W. SHOPPELL, 
24 Beekman Street, New York. 


AGENTS Wanted nx" 


for handsome illustr ated | stande 
works of character; 


“4 Books and Bibles 


great 
et 
68 





I will pay reasonable price 





variety; low in price; selling fast; needed every wher 
liberal terms. BRADLEY. GARRETSON & CO., 
North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


of YOUTH’s COMPANION. | 


On Improved REAL 


annually in N. 
COCHRAN & NEWPORT, St. Paul, , Minn, 


| ESTATE in St. Pau), Minneapolis, and other prosper- 

. Exchange. Conservative valuations, 

) securities. 14 years successful ex- 
CLUETT’S 


ous cities in Minnesota, so as to net the lender 
pe rience. The best of references. Write 
CUFFS 


&% PER A ANNUM | Payable semi. 
= Circular. Mention ( Jompan, Address 
MARK. 








AND 
TRADE 
MONARCH SHIRTS 
SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS 














RO awe IcE 
TES. 


ee FREE. 


NEY & BERRY, 
SPRINGFI ELD.MASS. 


CAN ARIES ‘AND C AGE-BIRDS. 

By G.H. HOLDEN. 375 large ages. 6xll. Elegant 
full-page Colored Plates. 1) Iustrations, Foon, 
CARE, BREEDING, DISEASES and TREATMENT in full. 
Press reviews: he book every bird-owner needs.” 
“Best bird book ever published.” “It will occupy a first 
lace.” Price, $3, post-free. Small Ore book, 128 PR 

cts. Free price- -list all birds. G. H. HOLDE 
387 6th Avenue, near 24th Stncet, York.,- 


AGIC LANTERN 


And Stereopticons, all prices. Views Mustrating 7 
subject for Public Exhibition, &c. rofitable b ness 
for a man with small capital. Aliso “Waste Lanterns for 
home amusement. 116-page lustrate d 
McAllister, Manufx. 7) 


“WITH GRATE zr L FEELINGS.” _ 


” New 





alogue ‘ree. 


In The Devil’s Lake, 
TURTLE MOUNTAIN, 
And Mouse River Country 
North 


Dakota ACRES = Trivutary:to 


United States 
operat Map and full par toulere 


320 


Land Office at 
Address H, 


Grand Forks,Dt. 
Ass’t Gen’l Pass.Agt..St.t pi Sing? 


and Manitoba R. R., St. Paul, Minn, R E E 


FOR CHILDRE 

TOY BUILDING BLOCKS, 

made of metal plates, 2x3 inches 

in size, rib to represent 

a. doors and windows: beau- 
rs ; 





LTERS MANPF’G CO. 
abash Ave. Chicago,IIl 


FOR GIRLS and BOYS 


Sabbath Afternoons at Home. 


aly 








Dr. PIEKCE, Buffalo, N Dear Sir—Your 
Medical Discove “ry” and * > CE Pellets” have cured 
my daughter of Scrofulous Swellings and Open Sores 
about the Neck, and your “Favorite Prescription” has | 
accomplished wonders in restoring to health my wife, 

who 1 been bed-fast for eight months from Female 

lam with grateful feelings. yours truly, 
T. H. LONG, Galveston, Tex. 


[ WORKERS. | 


INTERCHANGE, a fortnightly 16-page il- 
gureal yy. all Art oh, Brass Hammering, 


Painting, Carvin ling. For 1884 
EXTRA veLLePaae” y IN 








Mode! 
STUDIES coL MON TH. 
pf also ~~ tull- 4 a sheet workin , design 
answered in lo paret 
4. 
The on ar T Firing co colored supplements. 00 
idx and three months subse 


riptions receiv Send 
ia stam ps for compte copy catalogue of illustrated 
special h 


on all branches.of Art Work. dfention 
amis paper. . WHITLOCK, 140 Nassau St, N.Y. 


ey: 


CTS. 


Get it for your Girls and a 


AMZUMMIMS, 


Or BIBLE GIANTS, &c., &c, 
— Entertaining — Profiting — Proper — 
Sent postpaid for 
25 cents; 2-cent stam 


MERC JANTILE PUBL tisuiwe¢ CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS 


For Amateurs, se gg wen Opera Glasses, Spec- 
tacles, Eye Gl , &e., ec, Iillus- 
trated Price-Lists mailed Free. Mention this paper. 

R. & J. BECK, Manufacturing Opticians, 


40 PAGES ous 














MUSICAL HOURS for Nov. con- 
tains— We Never Speak as W: € pass by, 
Gyp: psy Maiden, By-and-By, Twenty- 
one, Alhambra Waltzes, Musette, Im- 
promptu March, Little Graudma. 20 
ges music, also the words of 18 
eautiful songs. All in elegant en- 
graved col. covers, for Pas for l5e, in 
stamps. Send #1 for 1884 and re- 
ceive Nov. and Dec. free, 14 months 
! for $1 (280 pages). With Berpe" s, Or 
any $4 publication, 4.35 per year 
for both, with any $2 a $2.65 
‘for both. Or we send the 8 complete 
piegne named above and words of 18 others. All for 15e, 
- RIC HARDSON, 146 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
TEL matt 1 
FIELD NTERNS 
mace a ERN 
BAROME 
STE METERS, 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Pumesernieat AND SUEMIGAL A APPARATUS 
QUEEN & CO. , Opticians, PHIL PHILADELPHIA 
A TRIAL LOT FOR 10 CENTS. 
Is indicated by a foul breath: dry 
flakes of mucus in the nostrils, 
etc. Send for a Norwegian Balm 
Illustrated Pamphlet, and learn all about it. Trial lot 
of a Balm (for a week’s use) sent by mail for 10 cents. 
- B. PHELPS, Proprietor, 
111 East 39th Street, New York. 
GOOD NEWS 
to LADIES!. 








THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


red. Now’s your time to get up 
orders for our celebrated Teas 
and Coffees, and secure a beau- 


fea Set, or Handsome Decorated 
Decorated Toilet Set. s 
E GREAT cOo.. 
P. O. Box 239. 31 and 33 Ve sey St.. New York. 


THE DINGEE & CORARD co’s 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMIN 


ROSES 


SPLENDID POT_PLANTS, specially pre- 
ared for ouse ag and "Winter Bloom. 
pitverea sa fely b mail, postpaid at all post- 

splendi Varieties, our GRojce, il labeled, 
for $2; ig for $32 Ve a Ha 35 for $5; 

r $13. Handsome 
noice 


ay ahs bis & SES Free 
with every order, 9% complete 
Treatise mM e bin dp elegantl Od a ee toall, 





Rose donee est tn,” T* Oy Pa.' 








Greatest inducements. eve ever of- | 


tiful Gold Band or Moss Rose China | 
Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss | 


J 


MUSIC 


FOR CHILDREN. 


ae le Lays for Lads and Lassies.” Boards, 75 cts. Fine 


Musical Instruments of every kind for boys and 
girls. All the music and music-books published. 


WM. A. POND & CO., 25 Union Sq., New York, 


~ SAWING MADE EASY. 
Monarch Lightning Sawing Machine! 
© Sent ton 90 Days A Groat Bevins - 


saeags for Children and the Childlike.” 

“Little Pieces for Little P! layers,” 
“Little Songs for Little Singers.” 
“Lillie’s Nursery Songs.” 


50 cts. each; 
mailed post- 
paid. 





A boy 16 years old can saw lege ‘fast and easy. MILES 
MorrAY, Portage, Mich., writes: “Am much pleased 
with the Monarch Lightning Sawing Machine. 
I sawed off a 30-inch log in 2 minutes.” For sawing logs 
into suitable lengths for family stove-wood, and all sorts 
of log-cutting, ‘it is oe rless and — Illustrated 
Catalogue FI Agents Wa Mention this 
paper. Addre ONARCH MANUFACTU RING 
CO., 16 E. Randolph St. Chicago, Til. 


“Towemy — 
Restoration 
to Heaith 
and Beauty 
to the 


ISFIGURING HUMORS, PRES 229 Eruptions, 

Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and Infan- 
tile Humors, cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES. 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, cleans- 
es the blood and pe rspiration of impuritie s and poison- 
ous clements, and thus removes the cause. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Iteh- 
ing and Inflammation, clears the so and Stalp, heals 
Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

CuTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared trom CUTICURA, is indispen- 
sable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin 
Blemishes, Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. 

CUTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifier 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents: Soap, 2 
cents: Resolvent, bn POTTER DRUG AND CHEMIC AL 
Co., BosToN, MASS. 








LIGENCE, 
AN INVITING AND ADVANTAGEOUS PLACE 
SCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. Mention the COMPANION. 


DeLAND FLORIDA ACADEMY 


A SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES! 


vember by the REV. J. H. GRIFFITH, D. D., of Troy, N. Y., and experienced assistants. 
provided for those who may desire to prepare either for COLLEGE, TEACHING, or PRACTICAL LIFE. 
MILDNESS OF THE CLIMATE, THE REMARKABLE SALUBRITY OF THE PLACE, 
MORALITY AND SOCIAL CULTURE OF THE COMMUNITY, COMBINE TO RENDER THIS 
FOR EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. WRITE 


and of academic character will be opened in 
DeLand, Florida, on the first Monday in No- 
Instruction will be 
THE 
AND THE INTEL- 


FOR DE- 





some cover, and contains over 


Russe, 
Doyleys, ete., 


mans, Work 





ets, 


Invaluable to Every 


The Ladies’ Manual of Fancy Work. A NEW BOOK, giving plain directions for Artis- 
tic Embroidery, Lace Work, Knitting. Tatting, Crochet W ork, Net Wor k, and all kinds of fancy 
Needle Work. This VALUABLE BOOK is beautifully printed on fine tinted paper, has a hand- 


Lady. 


400 ILLUSTRATIONS, PRICE ONLY 50 CENTS. 


Comprising designs for Monograms. Initials, 
Berlin and Shetland Wool designs, 
Handkerchief Borders, Macrame 
Worsted Fringes, Turkish Rugs, Toilet Cushions, 
askets, Pen Wipers, Bed-Quilts, I 
Boxes, Door Panels, Scrap Baskets, Sofa Goverle 
Folding Screens, Church Font Decorations, Sofa 
Persian Rugs, Wall Pockets, Carriage Rugs, Chair 
Tidy designs, Flower Pot Covers, Lamp Shades, Needle Cases, Watch ¢ 
Bags, Catch-alls, Match Safes, Eye-Glass Pockets,C ollar Boxes.Chair Bolsters, Umbre lla Cases, 


Knit Edgings, Cross Stitch Patterns, Point 
ms ps jue designs, Kate Greenaway designs for 
ace work, Holbein work, Java Canvas work, 
Footstools, Hat Racks, Pin C ushions, Otto- 
ambrequins, Work Bags, Book Covers, Wood 
s, Toilet Bottle Cases, Table Top Patterns, 
ishions, Music Portfolios, Sli per r Patterns, 
-back Covers, Towel Racks, Perfume Sache 
cases, Fancy Work 


School Bags, Patch-work designs, C6in Purses. Designs for Tricot and Bur tape, Mu ood Baskets, 


Commodes, Bibs, Glove Cases. 
7 Mats, Night-dress C. ‘ases, 


. Air Castles, Gypsy Tables, Hair Receivers, 
Shoe Ba 
Jackets, Bottle Cases, Paper Racks, Pillo 


per Weights, 
ss, Needle Books, Jewel Boxes. Doar fats, Knitter 
Shams, Hair Pin Holders, Floss Winders, Mosaic 


Ww indow Shades, Book Marks, and every design in fancy work a lady can desire, to the nume- 


ber of over 400, 


says: 


the leaves of one manual.” Price 


only 50 cts. 
thus get your book free. AGENTS W 


jANTE 


Every lady will find this book a useful companion and invaluable to all who 
love fancy work, Plain directions with each design. 


Jenny June, in her preface to this book, 


~The present volume does aot pretend to furnish the theory or practice of the highest 
Needle Work Art, but it does aim to supply within its compass a greater variety of excellent 

ostgne—ovrery one of which is useful for dress < household decoration—than have ever before been gathered within 
Five books for $2. 

ED. Address A, L. BURT. Publisher, 105 John St.,New York. 


Get four friends to send with you, and 











ARCADIA 


-W 








VESLVEPEEN. 


GODEY'S 
LADY'S BOOK 
SAYS: 


“The ARCADIA 
Vetvetzen. It 
Ss... much 
sought after for 
jackets and 
trimmed suits 
for children’s 
costumes and 
ladies’ dinner 
dresses. Its 
cost is also an 
1 t in its 


Srom velvet ; 








STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, § ‘lean- 
liness, Durability and Shengntes Ceseuniied. 
MORSE EBROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 





success, as it 
can be purchas- 
ed at the same 
puice as ordi- 
nary brands.’’ 





Por the ae vel the consumcr 
we stamp every yard. 


| SOLD BY 


FOR CHILDREN’S COSTUMES, 


THERE IS NOTHING IN THE MAREET 
THAT CAN COMPARE WITH THE 


ARCADIA. 


The advantages claimed Jor 
this Velveteen are not few. 
the color, which is positive and 
lustrous in all shades. T. 
pearance is certainly very hand- 
some and not easily distinguished 
it is thinner and 
Siner in texture, and consequently 
tess heavy than ordinay y velveteen, 
and takes the needle more easily 
than any other make. and finaly 
tt will outwear any other material 
of equal finish and dress. 


ARCADIA 
VELVETEEN 


S TERE 


TEFFT, WELLER & CO.. NEW YORK, 
CARSON, PIERIE, SCOTT & CO., CHICAGO, 


THE 
BAZAR 


SAYS: 


/ irs 
wes, “The ARCADIA 


The ap- Vetvercen ia 
an improve- 
ment upon or- 
dinary velvet- 
een that is sure 
to be thorough- 
ly appreciated, 
not only during 
the coming 
winter, but for 





many seasons.” 
Be sure and look on the back of 
goods, and see you find this stamp. 


And by Dry Goods 
Stores generally. 








Hy 


